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ON MANURES. 

We wish often to invile the attention of our 
farmers to this subject, that they may reflect 
upoo it aud suggest improvements on our 
plans. We belong not to that class of farm- 
ers who think we can make no farther ad- 
vances in the science; neither would we be 
classed with that great farmer spoken ofby Sir 
Walter Scott, who had made suh wonderful 
improvements on his estate and pulverized it 
so much that it all slipped through his fingers. 

The man who thinks he has arrived at per- 
fection in farming will be no more likely to 
make improvements therein, than he who fan- 
cies that his own morals and religious creed 
are the purest the world has seen. He is 
surely an unprofitable Christian who makes 
no advances in piety, and ke is no commend- 
able farmer who refuses to attempt improve- 
ments, 

While chemists are investigating the causes 
of sterility of certain soils and suggesting the 
proper remedies, let us who are practically 
engaged in the labors of the field contribute 
our mite of theory and prove it by actual ex- 
periments. 

We sincerely believe that by a proper 
management of our common manures we 
might avail ourselves of double the profit we 
now derive from them without any additional 
expense. In the common mode of wintering 
cattle the liquid portion of the manure is 
usually lost—people rarely attempt to save 
that portion which is quite as valuable as all 
the residue. We would give thrice as much 
for the manure made by a horse that shall 
stand on his own litter through the winter or 
summer as we would for that which is daily 
thrown out into a heap beside the barn, to 
freeze through in the coldest weather, and to 
heat and turn white as soon as warm weather 
approaches. 

Pull away, then, at once your stable floors 
all who have stables in the country, and let 
your horse stand several feet below the barn 
floor. He will be warmer in winter and cool- 
er in summer than he will be, perched up on 
a plank floor—he will be out of the way of 
both flies and frost. He will keep your ma- 
nure from burning and from freezing—you 
will save all the liquid, and your horse will 
stand vastly more at ease than he can on any 
plank floor. 

And what does all this cost you? A barn 
thus built will cost you less—you save the 
expense of a floor that is always wanting re- 
pairs—you save the trouble of daily cleaning 
out your stable—you save"your horse’s feet, 
the hoofs of which will grow all winter and 
be in good order for shoeing—you treble the 
value of your manure, for you save every 
gill of the liquid, and you keep it in the most 
perfect manner without heating or wasting, 
till the very moment you want it for your 
compost heap, or for your field; for as soon 
as you fork it out from under you horse—and 
not before, though you delay it till June— 
fermentation commences and you can haye 
the whole advantage of this fermentation. 


This new process costs you the labor of 
throwing under your horse any rubbish what- 
ever that may lie in your way—loam, weeds, 
scrapings of the door-yard, leaves, poor hay, 
straw,—every thing that will absorb the 
liquids is thus turned to manure; and if you 
keep your horse the whole year in the stable 
as you should do if you intend he should be 
handy and useful to you, his manure will 
amount to fifteen loads, and will prove more 
durable in your soil than any you shall make 
from neat cattle or from hogs. 

The liquid part of horse manure is found 
to contain great quantities of ammonia which 
is well known a8 one of the best articles for 


vegetation. The whole philosophy of thus 


- preserving your manure - from over-heating 


consists in its being excluded from the air 
by the firm beating which the horse’s feet 
give toit, Your horse’s cellar should be 








about ten feet square that the manure may 
not rise too high before you are ready to re- 
move it, but you can occasionally tie a friend's 
horse beside him when you have not other 
room, and they will never kick each other if 
their heads are tied apart; for Horses never 
suffer their heels to make war until some 
notes have passed at head-quarters. 


SOILS, 

It is agreed by chemists that most of the 
soils with which we are acquainted consist of 
sand—clay—and lime; we beg the reader’s 
pardon for using these plain simple terms, 
and fear we shall notbe understood by some 
who have become used to siliceous,aluminous, 
and calcarious soils so Jong that they may 
have forgotten their mother tongue; but as 
it is our object to treat of things rather than 
of words, we intend, at the risk of our repu- 
tation as a Latin scholar, to make use of the 
English language in all cases where that is 
capable of conveying our meaning. 

Sand, clay, and lime, then, are the princi- 
pal constituents of most of our soils, though 
magnesia is often found in smal] quantities; 
iron ore and other minerals are occasionally 
found intermixed, but they are not considered 
as forming a portion of the soil. Lime is 
found in but very small quantity in any New 
England soil, and Professor Hitchcock is 
surprised to find so little in the soils of Berk- 
shire County which are founded on lime- 
stone. 

He says -that some of the soils in Europe 
contain 50 per cent. of lime, or calcareous 
matter—and that only one in 30 of our soils 
That the lack of this matter is 
not confined to Massachusetts—but that sim- 
ilar statements are made by Edmund Ruffin, 
Esq., of Virginia, of the soils of that State, 
and of some of the western States, even in 
lime-stone regions. He states further that 
he has recently examined five of the richest 
sciis of Ohio and Illinois, and that though he 
iound calcareous matter in all but one of 
them, yet that the average quantity 1s not 
over two per cent 

It seems therefore that if our soils are 
wholly destitute of lime but little would be 
wanted yearly for any kind of grain, But 
why so much lime should be used in Europe 
on soils that seem-to abound in that article is 
wholly inexplicable, We have some of the 
richest soils on the globe in Ohio and Illinois, 
and these contain not more than two per cent. 
of lime; while some European soils contain 
60 per cent. of lime, on which more is arti- 
ficially spread, to make them fertile! We 
are much inclined to think that something be- 
sides lime is wanted on our New England 


contains any. 


soils. 

Iron ore is found often in our low intervals; 
you detect it on the surface of little puddles 
of water in your low grounds; it sometimes 
shines like silver.—Lime would be beneficial 
in all such places to neutralize the acids.— 
Spots abounding in iron ore are among the 
most barren in our country, and yet their lo- 
cation is often favorable for the largest crops 
of grass were it not for the presence of this 
mineral, 

The principal constituents of soils then are 
sand and clay, and the proportions of these 
in Massachusetts in many fields would be 
found to be ninety of sand to ten of clay, 
while in many districts in England we shall 
find these proportions reversed. Clay is the 
article most wanted to improve the texture of 
the soils of Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, Plym- 
outh, Bristol and Worcester Counties. And 
clay is sometimes found so near the surface 
that a good plough will bring it up and mix it 
with the sandy surface soil. When this can 
be done it is the cheapest mode of correcting 
a soil and making it permanently better.— 
When the surface soil is too clayey or heavy, 
it may sometimes be corrected by ploughing 
so deep asto mix up with it a lighter and 
more sandy soil, This process is attended 
with very little expense compared with that 
that of carting one kind of soil upon another 
from a distance. It is believed that all mix- 
tures of soils are beneficial,—unless perhaps 
you have already a perfect mixture,—and 
the new compound is generally put into a par- 
tial state of fermentation which is always 
promotive of vegetable growth. . 





The New York market is said to be flood- 
ed with potatoes, which has reduced the 
price there to fifty cents per bushel. 





a 





PEAT LANDs, 

Whenever you find a peat bottom that can 
be drained you may be sure of a good bottem 
for grass as you would be after travelling and 
pitching your tent in Michigan or Iinois.— 
If the meadow is not abundant in springs 
your ditches may be two rods apart, and in 
It is not adyisable to 
make them nearer than is necessary, for we 
occasionly want to plough these meadows and 
frequent ditches are in our way. 

Ina dry summer the cheapest mode of 
bringing to fertility these lands isto pave and 
burn them, and when you have a good burn 
the ashes will be a suflicient manure 
years, Paring is sometimes performed with 
a paring plough, the share having two wings, 
one branching tothe right like a common 
plough-share, and the other to the lefi—the 
coulter in the centre, and no mould board to 


some cases more, 


for 


your plough. 

When this is in good order one yoke of 
cattle will draw it through large hassocks 
where three yoke would not drag a plough, 
The object of paring in this mode isto fur- 
nish or to leave a good footing for the-oxen, 
Al- 
ter thus paring, hoes and forks must be used 


for they can seldom walk in the furrow. 


to turn it up to dry, and it will frequently 
burn well within two weeks of paring. Some- 
times you need be at no trouble in piling up 
the sods, and in that case your ashes are 
ready spread.and you have nothing more to 
do than with a harrow, or a rake, where it is 
miry, to mix well the ashes with the surface 
that is unburnt, and sowa peck of herds’ 
grass and a bushel of red top to the acre.— 
September isthe best month for sowing, then 
we are sure of a crop for the scythe the next 
season, 





[From the Maine Farmer.] 
GRAIN WORM. 

Mr. Editor:—lIt is a matter of regret that 
the wheat raising business, in at least some 
parts of our State, is likely to meet witha 
serious check from the ravages of the Grain 
Worm. When the attention of farmers was 
beginning to be turned to this business, when 
encouraged by the munificence of the Legis- 
lature, and when from practice they were 
fast gaining a better understanding of the 
business, we would all have hoped that the 
production of wheat would have increased, 
till our state had become independent of oth- 
er countries for this article of sustenance,— 
But this ‘‘little rascal’’ is a great enemy ; and 
how successfully to repel his attacks, I con- 
fess | do not know. Perhaps it would be the 
part of prudence not to risk too much in his 
way; that is, not to depend chiefly on wheat, 
but raise more corn and other grain; and on 
the other hand it would be the part of valor 
not to give up the field and abandon raising 
wheat altogether, but try and see if we can- 
not by some means prevent the destruction 
which is made. 

In order to prepare to guard against injury 
from this insect, it appears to me that it is 
important that we ascertain the fime when the 
mischief is done, or the stage in the growth 
of wheat when the fly deposits its eggs. I 
find that the general opinion is, that this time 
is when the wheat is in blossom. But from 
some observations of my own, and of others, 
1 am inclined to think this is not the time in 
question, but that the fly deposits its eggs be- 
fore the wheat heads out. I have noticed lit- 
tle flies that appeared to come out from the 
sockets of wheat before it headed, and it has 
been observed by others, that they have dis- 
covered eggs and small worms, by stripping 
the leaves off the wheat, before the head had 
grown out. It appears more reasonable to 
me, that the fly deposits its egg at once in the 
socket of wheat before it heads, and that the 
worms attach themselves to the heads as they 
grow out, and find their way into the kernels, 
than to suppose that the fly crawls round the 
head and lays its eggs singly in each kernel 
at the time of blossoming. | think we should 
examine into this thing; for if we apply a 
good remedy at the wrong time it will be un- 
availing. B. R 

Winthrop. 





We would direct ull lovers of good bread 
to the establishment of Messrs. Wentworth 
& Ropes, in Roxbury. The process of mak- 
ing the bread is by steam—somewhat a novel- 
ty, in its application, though not at all aston- 
ishing in this age of steam. The different 
kinds made in this establishment are Pilot 
bread, Soda crackers, Graham crackers and 
a variety of other kinds, all delicately baked 
and of fine quality. ‘The mill, if it may be 
so called, with a few hands, is capable of 
making 25 barrels of flour per day into bread; 
which being done by machinery, must of 
course be done at a cheaper rate than can be 
done by a manual process. The kneading 
must of course, be done more thoroughly, 
and the several ingredients which enter into 
the composition of the bread, be more equally 
distributed. The enterprising proprietors 
have been subjected to large outlays, and we 
hope, and have no doubt they will find their 
account in it. [Norfolk Democrat.) 














ON CUTTING FORESTS. 

It is now generally admitted that the best 
mode ef procuring wood from the forest is, to 
cut clean as you go. Public sentiment in 
this respect has undergone a total change; 
and since our remembrance the practice of 
going into the midst of a lot and singling out 
the oldest trees for fuel was very general. 

A forest thus thinned would not afford half 
the wood in a century that you may obtain 
from one managed in a different mode. By 
cutting off the large trees only, we not only 
destroy much underwood, but we leave ho 
stumps that may send up sprouts for another 
cutting. And by leaving one fourth of a 
thick lot standing we effectually prevent the 


shooting up of anew progeny. For wood, | 


merely, lots may be cut once in fifteen or 
twenty years—that is if they have grown 
from stumps not more than twenty years old, 
and ten acres of good wood land with one 
fourth of an acre of goed peat land are abund- 
antly sufficieut to supply the fuel of any pri- 
vate family in Massachusetts. 

Cut off half an acre clear each winter and 
by the time you have gone through your lot 
you may begin again, and here is a rotation 
of crops as durable as the rotation of the sea- 
sons. You may generally obtain, from good 
land, ten to fifteen cords on the acre, and one 
square rod of peat will give you four cords 
of fuel that will answer for back-logs and for 
mixing with lighter inflammable matter, that 
will not preserve your fire through the night 
with half the certainty of a log of peat. 





RAISING ROOTS. 

The cultivation of roots is becoming a very 
important branch of husbandry, among the 
farmers of the New England States. It is 
now rendered certain that with good cultiva- 
tion 5 or 600 bushels of Ruta Baga can be 
raised to the acre at acost not exceeding 4 
or 5 cents per bvshel. The value of this 
crop is supplying neat stock, sheep, and 
swine with food through our long winters is 
just beginning to be appreciated. Its value 
is differently estimated by persons who have 
used it. Some think that 40 bushels are 
equal to a ton of hay—others consider them 
as good as oats pound for pound. A gentle- 
man who made some very accurate experi- 
ments in feeding them to his team of 4 oxen 
found it to be equal to half its weight in corn 
meal. There is one fact in which all agree, 
that is; cattle that are fed plentifully on roots 
during the winter, are not so liable to have 
those diseases which are generally prevalent 
among cattle in the spring. 

The only opportunity we ever had, of wit- 
nessing the advantages of feedmg roots was 
with a cow which resulted in a firm convic- 
tion of their utility. Instead of becoming 
poor in the spring, she left the barn in excel- 
lent condition—gave a much larger mess of 
milk through the winter than usual; and in- 
stead of going dry 6 or 8 weeks before calv- 
ing as she always had done before, she gave 
milk to the very day she calved, and during 
the next summer she gave nearly a third 
more than she had ever given before in the 
same time on equally as good keeping.— 
{Maine Farmer. | 


Acricutture. Science has within a few 
years done much in aid of agriculture; not 
that many positive discoveries have in the 
first place been made by the sciences, of 
which the agriculturalist has availed himse!f; 
but the cause of certain results before known 
to the farmer, have been revealed by chemi- 
cal or other researches, and thus the means 
of more certainty and in many more cases of 
producing the same results has been obtained. 
On this is based the -improved system of ag- 
riculture. Where the earths are not in due 
proportion, it is impossible to make or keep 
the soil in a productive state. The nature 
of the earths is now inguived into, and their 
balance maintained by a rotation of crops, or 
by other means. [Genesee Farmer. | 





THE MECHANIC Attts, 


FARM CARTS.” 

The rims of the wheels of farm carts should 
be about four inches wide. We have had 
them one third wider but such are not so du- 
rable or so useful. A six inch felloe is much 
more liablé to rot than a four inch felloe; it 
is also heavier and more unwieldy, and a rim 
of iron, or the tire, on such a wide felloe, 


must be put on in pieces, or in narrow strips | 


—this mode of tiring leaves the extremities 
of the spokes exposed and they soon rot, for 
the wet that enters here is not soon dried up. 

A four inch felloe may have a whole hoop- 
tire put on it ,and it answers all the purposes 
of a wider rim, besides being cheaper. The 
rim should never be much narrower than four 
inches, for otherwise it cuts into soft ground 
and runs harder through a field than a wide 
one, and does much more damage. 

The end of the cart tongue should never 








be plated with iron. It wears out your sta- 
ple and ring on the yoke too fast and the 
plating itself is not of long duration. Cut 
a gain in the under side of the tongue eight 
inches from the end of it, and wide enough to 
admit the ring and sink it about three fourths 
of an inch deep. When you have put your 
oxen on, in case the tongue nearly fills the 
ring the gain will be sufficient to carry 
your-load; but to make all safe take a strip 
of board one foot long, as wide as the tongue, 
and as thick as the ring will easily admit== 
Let it come forward flush with the end of the 
tongue and pin it on to your tongue back of 
the ring of the yoke—this pin need be no 
tighter than the pin you usually draw by,,so 
you may easily ungear your team. This 
board will prevent the wearing of the staple 
on the end of the tongue, and when worn out 
is easily replaced. Indeed the whole may be 
made new in less time than it takes to des- 
cribe the process, and your tongue will last 
much longer, geared in this way, than with 
iron plates, unless those are made quite too 
heavy for convenient use. 
TEE ST 
[From Bigelow’s Technology.] 
CEMENTING, 

Cements are, for the most part, soft or 
semifluid substances, which have the proper- 
ty of becoming hard in time, and cohering 
with other bodies to which they haye been 
applied. A variety of these substances are 
used for uniting different materials. The 
ompounds of lime and sand, which constitute 
ihe ordinary building cements, have been 
considered in Chapter First. For uniting 
pieces of marble, plaster of Paris, dried by 
heat, and mixed with water, or with rosin 
and wax, is employed. A cement for iron is 
made by mixing sulphur and muriate of am- 
nonia with a large quantity of iron chippings. 
This is used for the joints of iron pipes, and 
the flanges of steam engines. Turners, and 
some other mechanics confine the material 
on which they are working, by a cement 
composed of brick-dust and rosin, or piteh.— 
The cement used by glaziers, under the name 


| of putty, io a mixturo of linseed oft and pow- 


dered chalk. China ware is cemented by 


| common paint, made of white lead and oil, or 








by resinous substances, such as masic and 
shell lac, or by isinglass dissolved in proof 
spirit or water. Book-binders, and paper- 
hangers, employ paste, made by boiling flour, 
and a similar but more elegant article under 
the name of rice glue, is prepared by boiling 
ground rice in soft water to the consistence 
of athin jelly. Wafers are made of flour, 
isinglass, yeast, and white of eggs, dried in 
thin strata upon tin plates, and cut by a cir- 
cular instrument. The color is given by red 
lead, and other pigments. Sealing war is 
composed of shell lac and rosin, and is com- 
monly colored with vermillion, 

Glueing.—For uniting wood and similar 
porous substances, common glue takes pre- 
cedence of all other cements. It is dissolved 
by heating it with water, and is applied with 
a brush to both the surfaces to be united.— 
Glue does not adhere so readily, if the sur- 
face be in the least oily, orifa coating of old 
glue is previously upon them, or, indeed, if 
the pores are filled with any foreign sub- 
stance. The cementing power of glue de- 
pends upon the strength which it possesses 
when dry, and the hold which it obtains upon 
the wood, by penetrating its pores. It does 
not furnish a sufficient bond of unien for sur- 
faces which are not porous, as those of met- 
als; and it is not durable when exposed to 
the action of water. 

Welding.—Certain metals, such as iron 
and platinum, which are exceedingly difficult 
of fusion, are capable of being united by the 
process of welding. This consists in ham- 
mering them together while they are ata 
very high temperature. Bar iron cannot be 
welded withcut raising it to a heat of nearly 
60 degrees of Wedgewood’s pyrometer,— 
Cast steel would be melted at this tempera- 
ture, and therefore in welding iron-or steel, 
the steel is raised only to a common white 
heat. Care is taken to prevent the surfaces 
which are to be welded from being oxidized 
too much, or else to detach the seales when 
the metal is brough! to a weldingheat. The 
union of welded-pieces probably depends on 
an incipient fusion of their surfaces. When 
properly conducted, the metal is Supposed to 
be as strong inthe welded part as in any other. 

Soldering. —The process of soldering con- 
sists in uniting together parts of the same, or 
of different metals, by the intervention of a 
metallic substance employed in a state of fu- 
sion. Itis necessary that the uniting sub- 
stance should melt sooner than the sukstance 
to be soldered, that it should adhere firmly 
to its surface, and, as far as practicable, ap- 
proach to the metal soldered, in hardness and 
color. Iron is usually soldered with brass, 
and hence the process is commonly called 
brazing. An alloy of tin and ironas some- 
times used instead of brass for the same pur- 
pose. Copper may be united either by a 
hard solder made of brass and zinc, or a soft 
solder composed of zine and lead. Tin is 
soldered with pewter made of tin and lead, 
with sometimes a portion of bismuth, Gold 
and silver are united with solders made of 




















old er silver, alloyed with ¢ 
latinum is soldered with gol 
sion of solders depends upen #” 
formed between the surfaces in contact. 


per or brass. | 
The adhe- | 
alloy being | 


' 
| 
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ms OUR RAMBLES. 
Baltimore is a goodly looking city and un- 


mercies to be expected on submissiva, and 
the best blood of Maryland beat to defend 
and enrich her soil. Ss 

A proud monument in the city récords the 
events of that day, which will not be forgot- 
ten till the nation shall want no defenders. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

When Harry was at College he had the 
reputation of @ soaring genius, and his flights 
were so literal he once came near breaking 





like New York and Philadelphia it resembles 
the twelve apostles—it is “‘set upon a hill.” | 
One portion of every commercial city must | 


hisneck. The readerwill recollect heabour d- 
ed in imagination, which Phrenologists call 


of necessity, stoop as low as high water mark, | the lighter and’ more volaile portion of the 


but an extensive flat, or level city, must in- 
evitably become a dirty city unless great la- 
bor is bestowed on its sewers and its streets. 


Baltimore was commenced near the mouth 


of the small river Patapsco, and its eastern 
side is washed by the large bay of Chesa- 
peake. From this bay the city extends west- 
erly on a beautiful slope of the western shore, 
inclined so much to the east as to be easily 
washed by every shower from the heavens, 
but aot rising so abruptly,—like Hallowell 
on the Kennebec—as to make i's high grounds 
difficult of access. 

On approaching Baltimore, therefore, from 
any part of the bay, you may see nearly the 
whole city at a glance, rising gradually until 
it reaches the woods on the west, and pre- 
senting the traveller at cace a fine view of 
its entire locality. In this particular Balti- 
more is distinguished from all the cities we 
have seen, and should it extend to four times 
its present area its whole expan-ion would be 
viewed with equal facility. 

One error was committed 
which will be remedied in time by the mere 
growth of the city. 
the mouth of the river is not sufficient for 
large vessels, and from the deposites annual- 
ly made from the hills the difficulty increases. 
Plans are in progress to extend the eastern 


front of the city tothe north so far as to meet | 


the deeper waters of the bay on Canton 
ground, but this must be a work of time.— 
The city must be extended gradually north- 
ward and remain entire, or you run the risk 
—by beginning anew two miles trom the 
present centre of trade—of the opposition of 
the elder city. 

In the summer of 1836 the market price of 
all country produce was lower in Baltimore 
than in any of the Atlantic cities. Good but- 
ter, at retail, at 14 cents—beef, 8 cents, and 


other meats in proportion. Poultry, & conte 


—eggs, 10 cents; and good cord wood, 23,50 | 


per cord—walnut wood, 34,00. As you stand, 
Ten 


“lay 


in the market you see but few men. 
women—instead of seven—micht here 
hold of one man,’’ with still a surplus, and if 
they could not persuade him to ‘‘let them be 
called by his name,’’ they might induce him 
by their civility—-or by the cheapness of their 
wares—to make some other bargain that nev- 


er would require a divorce 


The swine we saw in the vegetable market | 


are exceedingly polite, and never attempt to 
bite you while their prospects in the peach 
and apple baskets are more inviting. 
these are closely watched by the owners, the 
swine ofter take the liberty to pay you a pass- 
ing salute, but they seldoin do more than 
wipe their noses cn your coat or pantaloons 
—not being able from their lowly stature, to 
touch 
do when they meet in some districts of Afri- 


nose to nose, as friendly 


ca. They pay much attention to strangers, 
and if the traveller desires 
best course isto cut their acquaintance by 


no intimacy, his 


cutting across the street, as he is often 
obliged to do when he meets a nigger in New 
England. 

These pigs are said to keep the city whole- 


some and clean by picking up and digesting | 


what might otherwise rot and taint the air— 
like the flock of hens the man kept in his 
kitchen to pick up the crumbs that his dirty 
children dropped. 

Baltimore is so well located it must become 
a great city. for 


Its climate is charming; 


while its winters are more mild than those of | 


Philadelphia, its summer breezes from the 


bay render it cooler insummer. The groves 


and woods on its northwest break the wintry | 


blasts, while the summer gusts from the south- 
west find mo obstruction in passing to the 
city. 

Though in so mild a climate, the citizens 
of Baltimore are not efleminate; and one 
portion of the British army of 1814 will agree 
with us in opinion, that should it ever again 
attempt to break into our inclosure throuch 
the weakest place—as the young lawyer did 
by commencing in a small weak town—it 
would choose almost any route in preference 
to that through Baltimore. 

The British, doubtless, expected an easy 
conquest. Victory, ina neighboring city, 
had already perched on her standard,—when 
she could see no other—and the confidence 

of the foe was only equalled by his dismay. 


in its location | 


The depth of water ai | 


When | 


| 
people | 


brain, and like an air-balloon, if it bas not an 
anchor, or lets slip a cord, soon gets beyond 
your reach an: is subject to no control. 

His imagination was one day so flighty he 
He 
; had commenced the study of philosophy and 
| could “repeat the words of the author’’ equal 
| to any scholar the famous Mr. Hedge had 
| instructed. He had learned that the whole 
| weight of the atmosphere is immense— equal 
| to a column of water thirty-two feet bigh— 

and he argued if he could once rise above 

such a column its immense weight must mev- 
| itably support him—that the only reason why 
| he could not fly like a bird, if he procured 
| some wings,was that the principal part of the 
| atmosphere was above him and consequently 
kept him down. 

Thus prepared with theory, he procured a 
matter-of-fact pair of wings, to be made of 
| oil-cloth; and not to be oppressed with a 
| Beotian atmosphere that hampered the body 
| as well as the mind, he ascended with the 
bell-ringer at dawn of day to the top of the 
cupola, far above all the weightiest part of 
that element that supports the fowl on its 
wing. He thought himself high as the hawk 
when he soars with scarce a movement of a 
| feather, and with the utmost confidence he 
spread his wings out and commenced his 


| resolved to try an experiment on wings. 


| 
| 


rial tour. 
| The boy at the bell stood aghast, then 
| clipped it down stairs to see what had clipped 
He found him flat 
earth, a few degrees lower than those who 
had never flown. The oil-cloth wings had 
broken his fall instead of his neck, and after 
a little rubbing of his knees and his nose, he 
| was able to walk to hisroom. Next day when 
| the tutor asked him how he succeeded in fly- 
} ing, he said he found no difficulty in that,— 
| but 


f 


Harry’s wings. on the 


very troublesome alighting. 


EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
We are sometimes asked “has the Nation- 
al Government a right, by treaty, without the 
consent of Maine, to grant away any of her 
We answer, that this 


question need not at present be definitely set- 


territory ?”’ think in 


tled; for we merely wish that Congress 
should declare where the true line is, and if 

the General Government have not this right 
| we know not who has. Neither Maine 


Massachusetts had, as States, any thing to 


nor 


| do with establishing the boundary line of 1783; 
| neither have they the right to put the true 
constriction on the terms of the old agree- 
And as the 


ment or treaty. 


Executive of 


ject. 





the United States has the sole power of mak- | 


| ing treaties—and these are to be the 


| preme Law of the Land,” we know of_no 
| remedy for a single State in case the 
making power, in settling a border line, 
should make a mistake and let a foreign na- 
tion encroach ten feet or more within the 
| supposed true boundary of any State. 
| — 
Fesrvary 28. The 
his appearance and he 
We 
| done with mystification and hope he will con- 





sun has again made 
feels like an old ac- 
quaintance. are 
tinue plane-dealing a number of months.— 
| When he takes a bird's-eye view of our corn- 
fields we hope he will find somebody better 
| than crows stirring the dirt among the stalks 
| as often as it becomes hard; and then we 
| never need fear the intensity of his supervis- 
ion; for no Afriean ever rel/shed his rays like 
| the well ploughed Indian corn. 
| We have had but little snow through the 
| winter, but have enjoyed, or suffered already 
the usual quantum of cold. Winter began 
| unusually early and we may have an early 
Spring. Indian corn is generally as sure to 
give us a harvest as any seed we can plant 
—potatoes are much more uncertain—but no 
farmer need place his whole dependence on 
one kind of grain. Buckwheat on dry light 
loams will always repay our toil, and the soil 
asks but little recompense. It ripens so ear- 
ly as to be fit for use in due season for fatten- 
ing our pork, and saves us the expense of 
keeping over, a year’s stock of corn. It is 
ready for the barn by the time we want to 
feed the field in which it is enclosed, and 
Saves us the labor of running a fence as we 
often must to protect for one month a field of 
corn. 


As to the India wheat we have no experi- 





Baltimore had already heard of the tender 


ence. 


pleased that he has 


“Su- 


treaty | 
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FARMERS’ MEETING. 

Agreeably to adjournment about two hun- 
dred farmers and others interested iu agricul 
ture met at the State House on Thursday 
evening to discuss questions relating to their 
occupation, Manures were the principal sub- 
Mr. Bates of the Senate presided, 

The C wealth’s Cx er read 
a communieation on the subject of lime and 





of ashes, 

Several gent!emen, practical farmers, spoke 
of the advantages they had derived from the 
use of ashes, but not a single individual could 
state positively that he had been benefitted 
by the use of lime. One gentleman stated 
that he had applied it to cabbages, and it had 
no good effect but that ashes were evidently 
beneficial. One gentleman had applied a 
large quantity —100 bushels and more if we 


understood him to half an acre of peat mead- | 


He | 


ow whose top soil had been taken off. 
sowed it downto grass in September; the 
grass grew and looked finely in the fall; it 
wintered well and looked very green in the 
spring, but his crop of hay was very light— 
not more than 700 weight, and the next sum- 
mer not much,better. Wherever woud ashes 
or peat ashes have been applied to peat mead- 
ows the testimony, was uniform that they 
One gentlemen 
from Danvers stated that part of a peat 


were evidently beneficial. 
meadow there had been covered with sand 
and then manured,—and that another part of 
the same meadow had been manured without 
the addition of sand, and that this latter pro- 
duced much better crops of hay than the other, 

Doctor Keep, of Boston was inclined to the 


opinion that lime should not be applied to the | 


soil until it had been slaked two or three 


months—that it then might form different 
compounds from those formed at the time or 
slaking. 


soon after He supported the doc- 


trine that lime, if it contributed tothe decom- | 


position of vegetable matter, did not convert 
it so rapidly as the alkali of ashes, and there- 
fore might be longer beneficial to the soil by 


retaining the soluble matter until wanted by | 


the plant. He had used peat to great advan- 
tage in a light dry soil, om which he raised 
squashes and other vegetables, but the peat 
had been dug in winter and thrown 


cow-yard where it had absorbed the liquid 


wash from the yard which had been cleared | 


of its principal manure in the fall. 


The remarks of gentlemen were 
ing and instructive—the meeting was ade | 


journed to the neat Thursday, 7 P. M. 


Subject—Improvement of worn out soils. 
Su 


BOUNDARY WAR, 

We would not shed the blood, or the money, 
that would be required for a single month of 
war with great Britain for both her Canadas 
—her Nova Scotia, and her New Brunswick 
to boot. He have land enough already—and 
if we had not we would never puchase more 
with blood and carnage. But this is not now 
the question at issue between the two nations. 
The British ask for no grant and we only 
Shall 


we then suffer that nation to continue its en- 


wish for quiet possession of our own. 


croachments, both here and on our western 
Pacific borders, until by long poss ssion they 
may hope to persuade the world we lie under 
a mistake and have forgotten the true and 


real boundary line? 


We should have preferred that the Gover- 4 


nor of Maine should first have warned our 


neighbors, as the Romans did Hannibal— 


‘Approach not the Iberus—touch not Sagun- | 


tum—move not a step towards that city!” 
Not that this would have 


ber, but of showing the world we war not for 


the pleasure or the profits of the game. That | 


we wish for nothing but to defend our own; 
will do, in the 
light of day, without stealing a march ona 


and that this we can do, and 


foe of such inferior force. 


Maine, March 1. We have nothing far- 
ther from our Eastern 
the 


frontier. 


We hope 
“two armies’ will keep as quiet as the 
weather has been for a few days past, and 
not be in too great a hurry to commence a 
seven year job. 


Letters from Washington, dated Monday, 


February 25, say it was expected a message | 


would be received on Tuesday from the Pres- 


ident, relative to the affairs of Maine, and | 


that the Investigating Committee would re- 

port on the same day. Gen. Scott left 

Washington for the Aroostook. 
TT 


Tue Lecistatiye Commitrer, to whom 
was referred the Governor’s Message, and 
accompanying documents, relative to the dif- 
ficulties in Maine, have made a report ap- 
proving of the course pursued by Maine, and 
resolving — 

“That this Commonwealth will co-operate 
with the State of Maine in all constitutional 
measures for the preservation of the interests 
of both States in the lands in the disputed ter- 
ritory, and for the speedy adjustment of the 
existing controversy.” 


into a } 


interest- 


had the effect of 
driving off lawless encroachers on our lum- 


- _ as 
CONGRESSIONAL. 
eee a 

In the Senate, , Bed, 25.—Nortru 
Eastern Bounpary.—Mr, Williams, of Me. 
asked leave to state to the Senate some facts 
ineregard to the North astern Boundary.— 
Many wrong impressions had gone abroad in 
réward to the fhets of the ease, which Mr. 
Williams said he wished to correet, Mr. 
Wiliams then staied the facts in regard to 
the treaty of 1783—the disputed line—the 
legislation of Maine—and the recent procla- 
mations and decisious made by Maine and 
New Brunswick. After concluding his re- 
marks upon the subject, Mr. Williams ex- 
pressed some strong opinions in regard tothe 
ground assumed by Great Britain. It cou'd 
not be justified and would not be. 

Mr, Walker, after Mr; Williams had con- 
cluded, said he was not surprised at the 
course of the National Intelligencer. It was 
against this country in the controversy with 
France—against it in that with Mexico— 
against it im all the Indian difficulties, and it 
was still more natural that it should take part 
with England, and against Maine, in the bor- 
der controversy. 
| Mr. Jdavis expressed himself strongly in 
1 


= 








favor of the rights of Maine. 

Mr. Linn said he was glad Maine had as- 
sumed the ground she had. But there was 
another track of country in which Great Brit- 
ain had been the aggressor by going beyond 
treaties and prescribed limits. Great Britain 
had become grasping, and had committed 
quite acgressions enoughto be checked in 
her progress. Jt was a matter of serious in- 
quiry whether the country ought not to make 
serious and determined opposition. 

The subject was here dropped—a.commu- 
nication being expected from the President 
| of the United States in reference to the bor- 

der troubles. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


In the Senate, Tuesday, Feb. 26.—Mr. 
Child, from the Special Joint Committee, to 
which was committed the Message of the 
Governer of the 20th inst. and the accompa- 
nying documents, concerning the North East- 
| ern Boundary,reported sundry resolves which 
were read, laid on the table, and ordered to 
be printed. 

On motion of Mr. Child, it was ordered 
that the above committee be discharged from 
the consideration of a resolve in favor of the 
Aroostook Road, and that it be committed to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


In the House, Mr. Tarbell of Pepperel!, 
submitted an order directing the Committee 
on the Eastern Boundary Question to report 
forthwith a resolve appropriating one million 
dollars for the purpose of aiding Maine in the 

protection of our common property, and said 
| order was read and laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Hood of Lynn, it was 
ordered, that a committee of one from each 
county be appointed to corside:, and report 


| upon the expediency of removing the seat of 


government from Boston to some interior 
| town. 





In the Senate, Wednesday, Feb. 27.—The 


resolves concerning the North Eastern Boun- 
dary were taken up, and ordered to a second | 


reading. 
Mr, Morey, from the committee on the 
part of the Senate, to whom was re-commit- 


ted the Lill concerning the Sinking Fund of 


the Western Railroad Corporation, reported 
the same as taken in a new draft, which was 
laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


In the House —Ordered, in concurrence, 
that the Committee to whom was referred the 
Governor's Message and accompanying doc- 
uments from the State of Maine, be discharged 
from the further consideration of a resolve in 
favor of the Aroostook Road, and that the 
same be referred to the committee on public 
lands. 

Ordered, on motion of Mr. James of Scit- 
uate, that the Committee on Roads and Bridg- 
es inquire if any, and what further provisions 
of law are required to protect corporations 
owning toll bridges in the enjoyment of their 
rights. 

Wednesday, March 13, was assigned as 
the time for the choice of a Major General of 
the Ist Division of the Militia. 

The two Houses in Convention elected Hon 
George Grennell, Jr., ‘Trustee of Amherst 
College. 


| In the Senate, Thursday, Feb.—On motion 
| of Mr. Leighton of Suffolk, ordered that the 
Commitiee on Mercantile Affairs and Insur- 
ance consider the expediency of adopting so 
much of the line reported by the Commis- 
sioners appointed to survey the harbor of 
Boston, or any part thereof, as is not em- 
| braced in the act of April 19, 1837. 


| In the House.—On motion of Mr. Hood, of 
Lynn, a motion submitted by him for a re- 
| consideration of the vote whereby the House 
| postponed indefinitely a bill concerning riots, 

was taken up, and the said vote having been 
| re-considered. the bill was re-committcd to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The resolves on the public lands were 
| taken up, and the question being on ordering 
the same to a third reading, Mr. Tarbell, of 
Pepperell, moved their indefinite postpone- 
ment, and pending this motion, the House 
adjourned. 





From Texas, By the steamer New York, 
which arrived at New Orleans in only 40 
hours from Galveston, intelligence is received 
from thence to Feb. 8. There had been a 

| tremendous gale with hail and snow. 

| forest trees were uprooted to such an extent 

| that they had blocked up the Buffalo Bayou, 
interrupting the passage of steamboats. Gen 
Rusk has returned to Clarkville—the Indians 
and Mexicans having fled before them. 

Congress had adjourned. The capitol, it 
was thought, would be located near the Col- 
orado. Gen. Rusk, it was said, would ac- 
cept the office of Chief Justice. 





The * 





FROM THE EAST. 


We could find nothing of pariiculor inte; 
est in the pajers received ly the Faste;, 
Mail last night. Accounts fiom the Arcos. 
took up to the 22d inst., at which time every. 
thing was in a quiet state ot the encampment, 
Mr. Jarvis had march d with a portien of his 
foree to the Fish River, a braneh of the st, 
John, to airest the trespassers in that quar. 
ter. Another portion had been sent down to 
the mouth of the Aroostook, to pretect the 
lumber on that river, The British forces are 
stationed about four miles from the dispuied 
territory, tothe number of about five hundred, 

A member of the Executive Council of 
New Brunswick arrived at Bangor on the 
24:b, and Jeft the next morning er Augusta, 
He is supposed to be the bearer of despatch- 
es from Sir John Harvey, It is said that Sir 
John does not intend to take any active meas- 
ures until he bears from the British J. inistey 
at Washington, 

Desertions take place daily from the Brit- 
ish forces, and some of the deserters have 
enlisted in the American ranks, 

A company of Videttes, 47 in number, have 
been arianged in a line between Augusta and 
the place of rendezvous on the Eastern fron- 
tier. They ave stotioned five miles apart, 
und are always to be in read ness to convey 
letters and orders by express from the seat 
of government to the scene of a tion. 

The drafi from the Second Division of Mi- 
litia assembled at Augusta on the 24th inst., 
in high spirits, and were soon to take up their 
line of march for the frontier. [Post.] 








We have just received the following Ad- 
dress by John J. Viele delivered before the 
New York State Agricultural Society, Feb. 
6, 1839 

We copy his introductory page, and shall 
make further extracts in future. 


Gentlemen—Among the many objects, for 
the attainment of which associations have 
been formed, there is none more laudible or 
philanthropic in its design—none that promi- 
ses greater utility in its results, than that 
which has for its purpose the improvement of 
our agriculture. Whether we view it in its 
effect upon the welfare and prosperity of the 
great mass, composivg the nation, or wheth- 
er we have reference only to its effect upon 
individual happiness, we inevitably arrive at 
the same conclusions. ‘To ameliorate the 
condition of mankind—to multiply the bles- 
sings of Providence—to increase the produc- 
tion# of our country—to beautify the face of 
nature—to develope new sources of wealth 
—to diffuse knowledge, and promote the 
great cause of universal education—in short, 
to augment the nation’s wealth, and promote 
the interest and happiness of individuals, is 
the great object of our association. 

In the early ages of the world, it is sup- 
posed that mankind lived mostly by fishing 
and hunting, upon herbage and fruit, the 
spontaneous productions of the earth. The 
first step in improvement, was to the pastoral 
life, or the rearing and keeping of flocks and 
herds. As mankind increased in numbers, 
they began gradually to cultivate the earth, 
and in a measure, to obey the injunction of 
High Heaven, requiring them ‘‘to eat their 
bread in the sweat of their brows.” This 
employment however, was not considered the 
most honorable, and was mostly performed by 
slaves and females, while the males devoted 
themselves to the pursuits of war, and the 
chase, 


GENESEE FARMER. 

We received on Thursday last the “Sth 
number of the Genesee Farmer, which is 
filled up, as usual, with useful and interesting 
matter. This is most valuable 
Agricultural papers in the United States.— 
Practical good sense keeps company with 
Theory, and the result is a matcn for any 
paper we receive. 


one of the 


We have been long amused and instructed 
through its columns, though we have not, till 
recently received its regular files. And we 
hope by industry and perseverance to entitle 
ourselves to a continuance of its favors by 
means of the customary exchanges. 

The weekly numbers issue on the same 
days as our own paper, and at the same price. 


THE FARMERS? CABINET 

Is a monthly paper, issuing about the middle 
of the month. We acknowledge the receipt 
of two of its numbers and shall be pleased to 
continue exchanges with its Editor. The 
Cabinct is one of our valued papers and we 
shall hope to enrich our columns with ex- 
tracts from its pages. 

Suci papers as these show us how to put 
our soils in a state of fermentation; and we 
hope by-and-bye, with such aid, to infuse 
enough leaven into the mass of the farming 
community, ‘to leaven the whole lump.” 








' MARRIAGES. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Chandler Cc. 
Croes to Miss Harriet 8. Higgins. 

In Dorchester, by the Rev. Dr. Codman, Sewall Winch, 
Esq. of Bethany, N. H. to Miss Nancy 0, Vinal, daughter 
of the late Capt. Levi Vinal, of Scituate, Mass. 

Jn Charlestown, Mr. Thomas D. Rice to Miss Abigail 8. 
Rayner; Mr. Samuel Moore, of Barnet, Vt. to Miss Abi- 
gail Wyman, of C; Mr. Caleb E. Davis, of New Orleane, 
(formerly of Boston,) to Miss Clarissa A. Bradshaw, of C. 

At the Town’s Farm House, in Medway, by the Rev. La 
ther Bailey, Mr. Mason Barrows to Miss Rebecea Asher, of 
Baltimore, M. D. 











DEATHS. 

In this city, Feb. 27h, Suzan J. Fairbanks, daughter of 
Otis and Nancy Fairbanks, 10 months, 

In this city, Win Lindsey, youngest child of Rey. M. I. 
Motte, 10 mos; Mrs. Sarah pers relict of the late Mr. 
James Locke, of West Cambridge, 81; Mrs. Betsey H. 
Spokesfield, wile of F. D. Spokesfield, 27. 

In Exust Cambridge, Lois, widow of the late Bernard 
Cvreen, Esq. of Mulden, and daughter of the late Rev James 
Dioman, of Salem, 81. 

1. Mansfield, Mass. Mre. Elizabeth Neweomb, 95. 

In Weymouth, Mr. uo Dyer, 82, a soldier of the 
revel ution. 
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, doh. 26. Flour——-The market has been dull, 
he Ar 08. P om ns 7 « been very oe ey ia consequence, last 
ME every. FP, prices have not_been mainte 
umpment. “Gram—No Corn afloat: the hast ~ i of yellow new 
lien of his nade at 934. Eastern Cou, § 53c. 
of the St, New Yors, Fob, 25. “Pir: irket extremely inac- 
hat quar- e, aad sales eonfiy wed exclusively in parcels for consump- 
t de ¥ except @ few hundred barrels Lloward street and 

WO to Fee cotown, for shipment te West Indies, at $75. Puv- 
‘lect the sid to any extent woult insure a reduc! Rye Flour 
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7 ce the Great Western have shaken the market, and 
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FANEUIL HALL “MARKET. 


FoR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MARCH 2p, 
There has been some alteration in the prices of articles 
land the stock of some kinds is nearly gone. We are under 
the necess' y, however, of nope | our general review of 
the marke. Ull next week, when a full report will be given. 
Vegetables. 
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‘of the Lemons, per dozen . 2% a 37) 
wheth- Ovanges, do do....... 4 a ' 
C Grapes, per lb. - Ba .. 8 
Sere? Tl Pemee dede......-<, 6a ..10 
'rive at Dried Apples, do do : 4a 6 
ate the Almonds, do do....... 12} a 
) >s- Filberts, do do. : CRE ot a6 
. ot Walnuts, per bushel....-.-. +++ 200 a 250 
prOGuO- Chestnuts, do do 200 a 225 
face of “ree OL So 
wear HOP MARKET. 
ite the Boston, March 1. Nothing new has transpired in the 
1 short, market since our last. 
romote First and second sorts, por ws 0:09 -T a .. 
uals, is SEED MARKET. 

Bostox, March 1. As spring approaches the market 
is sup- has become more active, and Seed are now in more demand. 
fishin Clover remains the same. Another large lot of Foreign has 

5 if arrived, but it is has not had the effect to lessen the prices. 
lit, the Our quotations are the same as in our last for this and for 
The other grass seeds. 
astoral Mustard Seed, brown, per bag, - 00 a — 
¢ shin, §* -w0o0 a —— 
ks and Hemp Seed, per hushel, -~-+- 128 a 150 
mbers, Canary Seed, do do + - 150 a 200 
earth, Flax Seed, Foreign, per bushel, - 180 a 90 
tion of ¢ « ” Americ an,do do- - 150 a 160 
" Clover, Northern, per hundred, - — 20 a — 22 
t their ** Southern, do do --——a—— 
This oe Foreign, do do -- —Wa— bo 
** White Dutch, per Ib, - -— 28 a — 
ed the « Lucerne, or French, do - — 33 a — — 
ned by Timothy, or Herds Grass, per bush, 275 a 8 25 
voted Red Top, Northern, per bushel, - 150 a — — 
d the « Southern, do do, - -— 80 a 1 125 
Orchard Grass, do do, - - 2500 a —— 
Mille t, do do, - - 200 a 250 
Buckwheat, do do, + - 150° ome :omm, 


COAL AND WOOD MARKET. 
Boston, March 1, As we anticipated in our remarks 
last month the supply of Coal has been found so ample that 
considerable reduction in prices has been made. The 
weather has been unusually mild and the demand very light; 
jealers are now glad to se li. Good Schuylkill is advertised 
lat 7 25 per ton. 


















| and best modes of management as well 


| many days.” 

















PROSPECEUS 
OF A 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR, 
TO BE CONDUCTED ON A NEW PLAN. 


Tis Paper will be neutral in Politics; and 
‘it will give an unpartial history of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and of our State Legis- 
lature. 

One quarter of our paper will be constantly 
devoted to the Farming interest and the Me- | 


_chanic Arts. 


it will be published every Saturday morn- 
ing, by a society of gentlemen, at No. 19 
North Market Street, and will be edited by 
Wa. Buckminster, Ksq, who is already 
well knowa to the Agricultural community 
as a writer and a practical farmer. 

Our paper will publish the latest news of 
the week, and give a concise history of pass- 
ing events of the most interesting character 
A Price Current of the Brighton Market, 
and of the refai! sales of the Boston Market, 
will be corrected weekly for the benefit of our 
country readers. 

Notices of new Publications will be given. 
The best Enghsh publications will always 
be consulted,and we shall also avail ourselves 
of the most approved American periodicals 
that treat of the subjects on which we shall 
communicate information, but we shall be 
cautious in our farming department of recom- 
mending foreign or fanciful modes of culture 
or of management not applicable to our soil 
and climate: we have therefore engaged a 
practical and experienced Farmer to edit our 
paper, who, we trust, will be cautious and 
discriminating in the selection of articles from 
other journals, and who will be able from his 
education, his general information, and his 
long and familiar acquaintance with the sub- | 
jects on which he will treat, to publish much 
ORIGINAL MATTER, and to communicate to our 
farmers and mechanics the most approved 








knowledge of the most useful labor saving ma- 
chines: 

Still our paper will be open to free discus- 
sion of all subjects within its province ; and me- 
chanics and farmers, as well as geuticmen ol 
general intelligence are solicited to make com- 
manications for publication. Facts are wanted. 
More experiments must be made in farming, be- | 
fore we can bring thatart to per fection. 1" heo- 
ry and practice must go hand in hand if we 
would avoid the appellation of mere “Book 
farmers.”’ 

Merchants and general readers, as_ well as 
farmers and mechanics are respectfully request- 
ed (o patronize us one year, and if they approve, 
to continue their patronage. 

All classes are deeply interested to encourage 
our farmers and mechanics of New England. 
On their skill and industry we depend for the 
necessaries, the conveniences and the luxuries 
of lite, and all are directly benefited by their 
improvements in the modes of operation. It is 
on this principle only, that our Legislature 
grants them bounties to be paid out of the com- i 
mon fund. ‘he consumer reaps the benefit of 
a diminished cost of production, and we are all 
consumers. 

We “reap where we have not sown, and we 
gather where we have not strowed.”. We can 
altord therefore to contribute our mite to lessen 
the cost of the necessaries of life. We are thus 
“casting our bread upon the waters” in full con- 
fidence “that it will return to us again after 


‘Yo render the Cultivator valuable and in- 
teresting toall classes of the community, no 
effort will be spared by the proprietors or by the 
editor. 

The Cultivator willbe published on a good- 
sized sheet. 

‘Terms $2,00 pr. annum, if paid in advance; 
$2,25 if paidat the end of six months; and 
$2,50 if paid at the close of the year. ‘The 
first number will be published on the twelfth 
day of January next. 

Agents who become responsible for five num- 
bers a are entitled to a sixth for their trouble. 

All Post Masters to whom this is directed 
are requested to act as agents,and solicit sub- 
scriptions, or to hand the Prospectus to some 
suitable agent who will undertake the same. 
Agents are requested to return lists of sub- | 
scribers names to the editor at Boston, at his 
office, 19 North Market street, before the 12th 
day of January next, and to retain the prospec- 
tus for future use. 

Agents who do not become responsible for 
subscribers are allowed 25 cents for each sub- | 
scriber they may .obtain who is apparently a 








Newcastle, per chaldron, - - - 1100 a 11 25 
Cannel, do do, - - 1200 a 12 53O 
Orrel, Ste 6 tree SE Se 
Pictou, do do, - + - 1000 a 
Nova Scotia, do do, - . * scan © 
Sidney, do do, - - - 00 a.... 
icted Anthracite, per 2240 ibs. - - - 700 a 9 00 
RETAIL PRICES. 
, till Lackawana, per 2000 lbs. - - - 725 a 8 50 
d Peach Orchard, dodo, - - - - 800 a 8 50 
we Peach Mountain, dodo, - - - - 800 a 8 5O 
ntitle Coke, per chaldron, - - - - 600 a 650 
Charcoal, per basket, - - - - .. 28 a .. 82 
8 by Eastern Wood, per cord, - - - 700 a 8 00 
Ordinary do do, do do, - - - 650 a 750 
Country do,dodo, - - - - - -700 a 800 
ame — Se 
rice. WOOL MARKET, 
Boston, March 1. There bas been a steady demand, 
and the prices in our ‘quotations have been fully 
Pulled Wool, superfine. ........ . 55 a . 
ddle No. 1, Lambs’. 50 a 
eipt No. 2 = . a ee 
P Fleece do.... MR aR . 0 a .. 62h 


d to : il : 
The HAY MARKET. 
Boston, March1, The demand for Eastern Screwed, 













we for shipping, has been good, and prices have improved. 
ex- Eastern Screwed, per ton, - $16 00 a 17 00 
¥ Hard Pressed, do. do. - 100 a 17 00 

Good my Hs per hundred, - - — a a — 90 

put Clover, ad + — = -— = 
Sane, do do - +--+ —5 a — 60 

we —_— - —_ 

use CATTLE AND MEAT MARKET. 


Bricnton, Monday, Feb. 25. At market, 425 Beef 
Cattle, 8 pairs Working Oxen, 16 Cows and Calves, and 
1200 a 120 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Pr Cattle.—In consequence of the storm, 


ing 

































_ ean 
wait and dar large number at market, former prices were not 
Sustained, sales were very ual, and on some qualities 
Cc, the decline was considerable. Je quote first quality at $8 
4825; second, 7 25 2775; third, $6a $7. 
ach, Working Oxen—We noticed sales nt $94, 110, and 125, 
iter * Cows and Calves—Sales were made at $35, 22, 50, 65, 
18. ; lots were taken at 325, $4, 425, 475, 
i bi- 60. 
ne, 
Cc. New York, Feb. e, At At oatket, 550 Beef Cattle, 100 
[ate from Che ster Cx ‘o., Pa., - Quality of the Beet 
of rather inferior, and iad tenets, though prices were as 
hist week; sales 450 at 750 a 1250 per 00 Ibs, average 
950. A few pairs extra soldat G13 a 14, Soap-ee- 
Mand good; nearly all sold at 3 69 a 6 50 cach. 
of J 
1. WANTED AT THE CULTIVATOR OFFICE, 
4 YOUNG MAN agan apprentice to the Printing busi- 
: 4% ness. Good recommendations will be required as to 
+d character and good manners. - OTIS BREWER, 
march 2—tf Mu“ Congres a at. 
C6 _ — 
. FARM For SALE, 
* N Frami » twenty-one miles from Boston. lo- 
quire at this office, ti—feb 23 






re ible person. Boston, Dec 1838, 


(> NO MONOPOLY, 
H. WARREN, Frami 


ingham, informs the public 
@ that he has just received a large addition to his for- 
mer stock of E thw ISH and W. I. GOODS, now com- 
prising a g ortment of Goods wanted by any fi 
ily or person whic h will be sold a dittle Jess than ¢ 














, 
purchased in Boston or elsewhere. 
—AMONG WHICH ARE— 

Cassimeres, of various colors; Vestings; 


Broadeloths ; 
English Satins, for dress Vests; Tailors’ Trimmings; 
French and knglish Priots; plain and figured Silks; plain, 
figured, and plaid Cambries; Linens; Linen Damasks; 
colored Table Cloths; white and colored Flannels; Hosiery 
avd Gloves; bleached and brown Cottons; worsted aud 
other Hose; Laces; Ribbons; fancy and silk Hdkfs, &e. 

Hard and Crockery Ware; a geod assortment of Furni- 
ture, Fe there, &c.; Medicines of all kinds; Sugars; Mo- 
lasses, . &e. 

He has also just received 25 chests of Souchong Tea, 
which he warrants to be of the best quality ever offered for 
sale in town, Lovers of good Tea are invited to try it,— 
Also, chests of Oldaud Young Hysonand Fancy Teas. 

A selected assortment of Ladies’ an isses’ Shoes, 
and Bootees; Gents. Bootsand Slippers; Moccasins; In- 
dia Rubber Shoes; Childrens’ Shoes and Boovees, all of 
which will be warranted. 

On hand,—A few tierces of Fall and Winter Strained 
Oil, of superior quality. 

Shoe Makers’ Vools, of all — constantly on hand,— 
ether with various othe r artiel 

J ante p,—200,000 yards of S SERAW BRAID, imme- 
diately, for which the véry highest price will be paid in 
goods ut the very lowest c oa o- 
Framingham, March 2, 














to 


4t—mar 2 


FARM IN BROOKLINE. 
OR SALX, a firm situated in Brooklive, about four 
miles from Boston, containing forty acres of first rate 
ige Land, and thirty acres of Woodland aad pasture— 
good House in complete repair; Barn, Chaise-house, 
Corsdameg Shed, &e. 

‘The Farm will be sold low, together With the Stock, Hay, 
Toois, &c. if applied for soon, at No. 80, North Market, 
Sweet, Soston, or Roxbury Sweet, near Boston line 

dec 26—uf JOHN (MUNT. 











} composed for future use. 


| different kinds of 


{ four branches, in appear 
an ear at the 

























































PROUTY & CO,, 19 Noth Market street, now 
offer for sale the Corn and Seed Pianter, invented 
mer by W. Buckminster. 

machine isan entire new article in Ame erica. Wt 
has been fully proved wy found to auswer cowwpletely fur 
the planting of corn and of turaips. 

Oa any land wierably well prepared, one man with a 
horse will furrow out, drop, cover and press down the corn 
onan acrevf ground in one bour—or ten acres in a day— 
this is the work of 20 men. 

A double machine that plants two rows at one time, can 





be ased in large fields where a inan and horse ave warrant- | 






res in one hour—rows four feet apart— 


this machine is covered by the falling into 
the furrow of the soil that is finely pulverized by a sow of 
cultivator teeth—no sods or weeds therefore can intrude as 
in case of a drag that has been used to » haut dit on to the 
seed, neither is the seed ever distarl, by such drag, but 
ong about live inches in the furrow. 
The machine will ‘bury the seed three inches deep if you de- 
sire it—one inch is die rule for cora—one fourth of an inch 
for turnips simply turaing a se the corn 
deep; by turning it back you bury more shallow. 

vast summer 170 sqifare rods ‘of ground were sown with 
ruta baga, in 18,000 bills, in 55 minutes—here were 48 
hours’ work pertormed in ove—1{ ib. of seed only was used 
—the seed came up very uniformly well and wai covered 
more evenly than it could be by hand. 

Cotton seed--beans and oniens may be equally well plant- 
ed with this machine. 

The whole machine is cast-iron except the handles. 

Ve warrant the performances of this machine as above 
stated. It is exceedingly simple and not likely to get out 
of repair. 


Son, Feb. bate 1839. 


T 


‘The leat is large, 
vigorous, attar 
from the seed. ‘Ibe cocoons produced trom the 
Brussa Mulberry ave larger and heavier than th 
even the Morus Multicaulis. The softness 
brillianey of the Turkish Silks, which are made entirely 
from the cocoons produced from the leaf of Uhis Wee, are not 
equalled by any other silks in the world. 

This variety was originally introduced to this country by 
Mr. Rhind, the United States Consul at Odessa; struck 
With the brillianey of the Turkish Silk, he came to the con- 
clusion Uhat it was owing to the superior quality of the Mul- 
berry leaves, and at great trouble aud expense, procured the 
it to Unis country from which the trees have 
They are now selling for 50 























uf 
BRUSSA MU LBERRY SEED. 
HE Brussa Mulberry is perfectly hardy and well 
adapted to the climate of the New England States. 
firin and glossy, andthe plant shrubby and 


ng the height of 10 feet the third year from 
af uf the 









seed and sent 
been raised and distributed, 
cents to $1 each. 

The cultivation of this tree is similar to the Morus Multi- 
caulis. Com. Porter, who visited Brussa in 1836, states 
that the ‘‘trees are planted in rows not more than three feet 
rt and are cut so low thata man can reach the topmost 
limbs which are cut off every year, as the worms require 
them.’ 

There is no doubt of the hardiness of the trees. During 
the severe winters of 1835 and 1836, not one in several 
thousand was killed with the frost. It is even Aardier than 
the white mulber: 

The Seed now offered 
care, aud may be depended upon as true and genuine. 









We 


have planted the seed which came up well, and the plants | 


are now making a rapid growth. Every person interested 
in the manufacture of Silk and the culitvation of the Mul- 


should uy the Brussa. For sale by the pound or 





Agricultural Wareiouse and Seed Store. 
OVEY & CO., 
04 7 MERCHANTS’ ROW, BOSTON. 69 
PLOUGHS 
AVID PROUTY, & CO., continue to manufacture 
VLOUGHS, of the most approved patterns adapted 
to the differeut varieties of soil and modes of culture. 

They make for plain ground the Sod Plough of extra 
length, which completely subverts the soil and buries every 
vestige of vegetable matter beneath the surface, to be de- 
Also, Ploughs of medium length, 
which work admirably amoung rocks avd in gravel land.— 
They enter the ground quick after being thrown out and are 
y aged im rough soil, A large lock coulter Plough 
for bush land, and turnpiking sufficient tor ten cattle. 

Their side bill Ploughs are excellent where the surface is 
very"sloping and for working on the highways are superior 
to all others. 

Their long experience in the and manufacture of 
Ploughs enabie them to recommend to purchasers those most 
suitable for the uses to which they may be applied, and they 
are confident the public may rely on the superior excellence 
of those which they may recommend. 

Their expanding Cultivators are an admirable article, to 
aid in the cultivation of corn, potatoes, and all crops plant- 
ed in hills or drills. 

They have also, a newly invented Corn Planter, that de- 
posites the corn in hills or drills and buries it in the best 
manner. And a machine for Field Sowing, of all kinds of 
grass seeds, broad cast, as well as for sowing wheat aod 
yrain. 

Castings for-repairing most ploughs in use, constantly on 
hand. 

Horse 
Cobb Crackers, Cast ron Hubbs, 
up from 4 to 3 inc My Pipe Box, do, 
Grimdstones, & 


19, NORTH MARKET ST, 












use 





and Hand Rakes, Winnowing Machines, Corn and 
tHlupbs and Axles fitted 
Friction Rollers for 


OG No. BOSTON..£9 
CHINESE, OR TREE CORN. 
VFANHREE years ago, a merchant in New York, in emp- 


tying a box of tea, observed therein a tew ears of 

corn, and su ipposing that « might be something new, had it 

plante ~d. Last spring some of the seed was distribute ed, and 
the crop is stated to be double that of the Dutton. 

Grant Thorburn of L. I., having received sume 

corn, gives the following des scription of his success: 

- i he main stalk str ik into two, three, and freque atly 


of this 






corn shoots out the ear at tthe « side 

from eight to ten feet high, produce 
der, and is a large white tat twelve row corn, ai 
ten to fourteen inches long. 1 counted six hundred and six- 
ty grains on the ear; it was planted the 10th of May, and 
had ears fit to boil on the 16th July. Its produce was cur- 
tailed by the long drought, but notwithsts rnding, I counted 
two thousand one hunured and twenty grains, the produce 
of one stalk; being an increase of two thousand to one. 
The Dutton (which is an excellent corn) planted on the 
same day and on the same field, and rece sived the same quan 

tity of manuer, cross ploughed aod hoeing, did pot produce 
half as much. The patch, about two hunured hills, was ex- 
amined by many respects able farmers, who all pronounced it 
something new and something superior.” 

Every tarmer should give this corn a trial, as an ear costs 
ouly 25 cents, and if the produce is as greatas stated by Mr. 
Thorburn, no man would regreat that sum, 

QG-For sale at the Agri cultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 7, Merchants’ Row, by 














HOVEY & CO. 
Boston, Dec. 29,1333. 





"ARM FOR SA LE. 

FARM for sale in Newton, East Parish, 6} miles 
from Boston, containing thirty acres of good mowmg 
tiflage, pasture and wood land ; with a couvenient dwelling 
house,a good well of water, barn, and out buildings; also a 
pond and never failing spring of goo 1 water, Said farm is 
well stocked with a variety of the best sumuner and winter 
fruit ; and is situated within a mile of two meeting houses 
and a male and female academy. For further particolars ap- 
ply to W.G. LADD, 103 Tre mout te Boston, or to the 

subseriber on the - mises. WILLIAM LADD. 
Newton, Feb 8, 1839. 





3t 


HE COLUMBIAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY hereby give avtice that their Capital Stock is 


$300.600 


paid in and investea as (he law requires; and that they con- 
tinue to insureagaimt MARINE eo Mises to an amount 
net exceeding $30.000 by any vne ri 
Office, No. 43 State “oe 
. BRADBURY, President. 
EDWARD P. MERI: SM, Secre' 
AR Lary. aie 


for sale was selected with great | 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
100,000 MORUS MULTICAU LIS,' 





who apply. Ihe oMprises # Mowt extensive se- 
lection of the superior kinds of Pear, Apple 


7 Awe Peach, Cherry, Quince, Goosberries. 










ad of Peaches now ready, is particularly 
vental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honey- 
Jablias, and othe herbaeous Piants. 
000 MORE S MULTICAULIS wees, geoume and 
fine, witt be reavy for celive ry at the cities of Kueton, New 
4 ork and Philace me, in October next, at ptives fair, and 
v arying with the size ithe quantity which may be de- 
— Also Brousa and other varieties. 

MUL. BERRY and other trees 
securely packed for sate wi 
and all orders power exe 

M. 8. POWELL, Seed Store, Noo 7 Arch Sweet, 
Puna LPHIA---, 
B. D. BRECK, Commission Store, No 182 Water 
Sweet, Ne w yYoRK-- 
Or tothe subscriber at Nowantum Hill, wtou, near 
Busron. WILLIAM Kt NAC K. 
Feb, 3, 1839. feb 9 


large.—Alvo O 
Suchtes, Veonse 


100.000 











» When so ordered will be 
susportation to distant places ; 
cated on upplicatiua to 








ROHAN POTATOES, 


HIS celebrated Potatoe has lately 
to this country, and bids fair t 


troduced in- 
of the most 
al crops Which 
cen obtaiaed the past ween the astonish- 
ment of every farmer, and the character of this potatoe to 
withstand drought and produce a great crop where every 
other variety has literally failed, has becom« well estab- 
lished that the potatoe 8 scarcely any further recom- 
meadation, ‘To show however the enormous quiatity of the 
produce, the following accouats which have Leen published, 
are subjoined: 

* One potatoe, planted by Mr. William Clark of North 
ampton, produced the past fall two and @ quarter bushels. 
Mr. Charles Nichols, from one peck, raised sixteen and a 
half bushels. Mr. R. Hubbard from 4 p wads only, raised 
eighteen bushels, weighing 1173 pounds—nearly three hun- 
dred fold.’ 












** A writer in the Genesoe Farmer states that one pound 
n 








| of seed produced in his gar 126 pounds 3 ounces. In 
| Switzerland, where this var originated, three potatoes 
weighed as follows: One, 13 lb. 7 o2.; one, 11 tbs. 9 o7.; 
and one, 9 bbs. 13 oz. One single tuber, weighing less than 
one ounce, produced 48] Ibs.! | Other instanc« nark- 
able crops might be noticed—but we presume are suf- 
ficient to show its value. Judge Buel, after cultivating them 
| two seasons, says that he feels justified in recommending 
them ava valuable acquisition to our husbandry, from the 
following ree ‘ 
First—Because their quality for the table will justify it. 
If not superior, they are good. The flesh is yellow, solid, 
and of gvod flavor. 
Secondly—Because they admit of great economy in seed. 
Two eyes is a suficienc y (and many of the tubes have 30 or 
40) to plant a hill, and three or four bushels to plant an 
acre oe grounc 
Th Ny —Bec ause they r 


1g, aman being 





sof r 












SONS: 


juire comparatively little labor 
able to dig thrice 
them in a day as of ordinary kinds. The tubers are very 
| large, 110 of the largest coumpletely filling a flour barrel. 
| 27 bushe! Is were dug in our presence in one hour (the tops 
being [previously] pulled) by one man, at moderate labor. 
hly—Because they yield an abundant crop—from 85 
bushels, while 





as many of 





rods of ground were gathered 175 

mon kind did ne t give half a crop. 

A ushels of these potatoes are for sale at the 

Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 7, Merchants’ 

Row, near State street, by HOVEY & CO 
Boston, Dee. 29, 1838. 








THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE, 
NO. I. FOR FEBRUARY, 1839, 
ie this day published, and contains the following oR1GI- 
RAL articles; — 

Remarks on preserving tender Shrubs and Plants during 
the winter, with some hints on Acclimation of Trees :—Ob- 
servations on heating Green-houses, Hot-houses, &c., with 
hot water:—Some Remarks on the f Flower Pots 
usually employed foe Plants, with hints upon the importanse 
of having some standard for classifying the various #izes:— 

w Observations on the mmparative hardiness P| 
can oid European varieties of Fruits: —Some Observations 
on the Rohan Potato;—On the Caltivation of the Cauliflow- 
er:—Floricultural Notic es of new Plants: —Notes on Gare 
dens and Nurseries Rewews and Miscellaneous In- 
telhgence. 

The February number is the second of the fifth volume, 
which commenced January Ist, 1839, and offers a good op- 
portunity to commence ti aking this work. The contributors 

17 all the pee actical and scientific 








30, 


: ooh ace 





‘ recimens of the work 
& Co., James Mun- 





lotions rece ived (anc 
stores of C. C. Little 
















“Ww rks, Jordan & Co., and at the Agric pultural 

rouse and Seed Store of HOVEY & CO., 7 Mer- 

ants ow, Boston; at the office of the publisher » New 
York; at the Seed Store of D. Lundreth & Co., and Hart 

| & Drew, Chestnut street, Philadelphia; I. F. Callan, 


Washington, D. C., and at the bookstores in the principal 


owns throughout the country, 





| 
| 

THE STUDY OF YEARS 

| REDUCED TO HOURS 

| A SPLENDID HAND-WRITING OBTAINED IN 
| TWELVE LESSONS. 

R. J. ¥. TIFT, respectfully informs the inhabitants 
| y of the city of Boston, that he has opened an Academy 
| at the corner of Tremont a d Howard streets, (near Con- 
} cert Hall,) to instruct in the art of Writing. All those 


who aspire to become elegant writers, must wake immedi- 
ate application, Sx guarantecd, 

I have examined several writing-books of Mr. 
scholars, and have no hesitation in saying tt vat in all I have 
eat impre 1.” [Francis Bay- 

2w—feb 23 





feen, vement ts manileste 


lies. J 





PIANO FORTES 








has received, would inform the public that b 
ues to keep constantly on hand PIANO FORTES, manu- 
factuved te BROWN & HALLET, at their establishment, 
corndr of hington and Essex streets. Their instru- 
ments are t in the most perfect style, of the best mr- 
terials, by first rate workmen, and warranted to be 
equal to any others in point of tone, and freedom of action 
and style, 1 will bear examination, and they are willing 
they should stand upon their own merits. They pledge 
good instruments, and will abide by 
the unbiassed judgement of professors, whose scrutiny they 
solicit. The instruments will be sold at the lowest cash 
price. All orders from abroad shall be executed as faith- 
fully as if the person purchasing came to the Factory. The 
Pianos can be so packed as to be sent to any part of the 
country in pertect safety. Ladies and gentidmen are invite 
ed to “drop in’? and look before the ny pure hase elsewhere. 

an 12 AS ALLEN, JR. 








are 








themselves to make 


MC-USLIN DE LAINS, &C, 
HE subscriber bas just received another lot of those 
MOUSLIN DE LAINS from Auction, all wool, 


Also, 2 ps. Pilot Cloths for Gentlemen’s Over Coats.— 
Broadcleths und Cassimeres, low priced and.of superior 
quality; Linens of ali qualities, by the piece or yard. An- 
other lot of Domestic Flannels “of superior qu: ality . aed all 
wool; —together with a good assortment of Hos Gloves, 
ris, Ribbons, Lin &e., which will be sold at re- 
duced prices fur a few weeks. 

SAWYER 8. STONE, 
317 Washington st. (Granite a ot near West st. 











ya, 


YSTERS! OYSTERS! OY STERS! One 

Dollar the tsushel, and 9% 25-69 ets per quart, at AT - 
WOOD'S Old Stand, 24 Union Street, corner of Marshall 
Street, opened or in the shell, and sent to any a of the 
city, warranted to bec flirseqaality. ce 29 


~ASTR AL AND ‘MAN TEL LAM 
OUN A. CONKEY, 91 Washington street, os just 
received, direct from the ma anufactory, and will constant- 
ly keep for sale, a vi wiety of the Litest patterns Bronze 
Astral, Mantel, and Study Lamps. 
‘ 
GENTLEMEN'S FRENCH CORK 80L7D & | 
DREss BOOTS, SHOES & PU 





JB 


CASES th is day received, and for sale 





at retail by 
JOHN H. ROGERS, 50 Court st. dec 29 


THE Catalogue of Fruit and ornamental trees 
> for 1839 16 now ready. a: will Le sent to all 






rawberries, Grape Vines, &e. Toe 


the eom- | 


which will be sold for less than the cost of importation — | 





——<—<<——— 


FRESH oAgrrs.. AND FIELD SEEDS 


W* E are now a dt val for sale at our Seed 
Store aad Agricuttural Warehouse, No. 7, Mer- 
chants’ Row, (3 doors from State Street) our supply of 


hs NEW SEEDS 

* the present year, comprising one of the largest and most 
eXLeNsIVE ossul >» and ine! fuging all the newest and best 
varieties of CORN, POTATOES, WHEAT, &. Hav- 
ing been for upwards of ten years engaged in the business 
of raising Seeds, we can with confidence recommend our 
stuck to be pure and of the beet quality, basing been raised by 

growers exy easly for we. 

toll Wig COMpLIse some Of the DUMeroUs varicties 


us, or by experic need 


Tix 

















for sale: 
100 | pushels best Early Peas; 
100 large Dwart Marrowfat do 
WD * Dwarf l 
50 ** = other fine varietic : 
100 ~=—soof the best sorts of Garden Beans, Dwarf 
aod Vole; 
| pounds long ¢ Blood Bee t; 
} “ Sarly ‘Turnip rooted do.; 
} “ Mange! W urtzel and Sugar Beet; 
| S00 Long Orange Carrot; 
| iv large Aijtringham do; 
300 Large Dutch Parsnip; 
500 Ruta Baga; 
} ae ‘“< English Tarnip; 200 do. other var ieties ; 
200 « iO 
100 
200s 
200 = « 
American grow 
500) ~— Long Prickly Cucumber; 
| wo Larty varieties do; 
150 “ = Lettuce, t , 
200 * = =6Early: 
200 « Winter and C ‘onada Ci re vokweck Squash ; 
100. * Autumn: val Marrow do; 
300 Short Top Radish; 
200 « Li Salmon, and ‘other varieties do; 
wo Tomato ; 
25 “ Squash Pe epper, (thick skin); 
100 ditiere ut sorts Melons; 


500 bushels Dutton Corn; 200 « lo. Parker do.; 
100 lars Sweet Cori; 
500 cars Chinese de. (new) 

Also, Celery, € mag tes o ress, Brocoli, Egg Plants, 
Okra, Endi Parsley, 5 weet Marjoram, 
Summer Savory, Tine . Salsity » Sage, 5 
HERDS GRASS ,» RED TOP AND CLOVER SEED, 

At Wholesale and Retail. 

Lucerne, Orchard Grass, Kye Grass, Millet, Spring and 
Winter Wheat, Kye, Uats, Bar Buck whe at, Seed Corn, 
Rohan and other sorts of Potatoes, &c. &e. 

Among the varieties of Corn, the “ Parker’? sustains a 
high character emarkable for the length ef the ear, 
the size of the ts great product. The Chinese, 
2 C y,» has also been highly recom- 
mended for its earliness and great yield. The Dutton is 
already well known. And the Rohan Potatoe is one of the 
| most remarkable products introd 
Hoxes of GARDEN VEGETABLE SEEDS put up for 
valers, containing a complete assortment, in papers, ready 
for r tailing, with printed labels and direetions, for cultiva- 































tion, furn | eliher on commission or otherwise, on as 
geod terms as at any other establishment. 


Also, Seeds for the West Ladies or Western Islands, put 

up in boxes, with the names in English, French, and Span- 
| ish. 
FLOWER SEEDs. 
| Upwards of 100,000 packages of anaual, biennial, and 
pereunial Flower Seeds are annually put up and ready for 
sale. Among them are all the new and choice varieties. 
The beauty of our double German Asters, Rocket Lark- 
spurs, Ziunias, and similar showy flowers, are too well 
known to need any description here. 

Assortments of 20 varieties, each one labelled with di- 
rections r planting, are neatly put up in boxes and sold at 
one dollar per box. 

SPLENDID DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

200 varieties of this most beautifel flower (of which a 
separate catalogue is issued every Spring) comprising all 
the newest and most splendid varieties to be procured in 
sup ao od at the lowest prices 
2 PLAN'S, always ready for sale from 
our g arden, including a = ge collection of the finest Camel- 
Roses, Geraniums, Verbenas, &e., to be 
found. Plants suitably packed so as to be transported to 
any part of the country. 

Bl — S kOOTS of all de escriptions. 
Tulips, Ponies, Gladiolus, Amary is, &c 

KHUBAKB and ASPARAGUS ROOT 
Plants by the dozen or thousand ; i 
berry, and Currant Bushes of the most se select kinds we have 
| growing, and can supply in any quantity 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES furnished 
from the best nurseries in the vicinity of Boston, at one 
day’s notice, at catalogue pri 

















Hyacinths, 
c. 











| MORUS MULTICAL LIS TREES and Cuttings, for 
sale by the hundred or thousand. 

GARDEN IMPLEMENTS and BOOKS on Garden- 
ing and Agricuiture, constantly for sale. 

Catalogue furnished gratis 

Orders sent by mail or ‘otherwise will receive prompt 
attention and despatch, and be — executed. 
VEY & CO., 
Seed Store and Agrie opel Ware house, 
QG- NO. 7 MERCHANTS’ ROW, BOSTON, 69 
Boston, Jun.12, 1839. 


| ») > x * nv] 
FARM FOR SALE. 
A RARE CHANCE, 
HE subscriber offers for sale his valuable FARM, sit- 
uated in Billerica, about two miles from the centre 
of the town on the road leading to Salem. The Middlesex 
Road running directly through it and near the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, and about a quarter of a mile from Bille- 
rica stopping place, where the cars stop four times a day 











| for the receptiow of passengers. 
Said Farm contains about one handred acres of Choice 
arming Land, b 


lr 





ng well divided into Mowing, Pasturin 
Land, with a large wo stor y DWEL- 
with Sheds and out-houses a jjoining the 
_same, two good wells of water, a large Barn uear a Brook 
"that affords a plenty of water, during the fear. The whole 
ood repair and will be sok as at a bargain. For fur- 
ther particulars, inquire of Mr. SAMUEL R, ALLEN, 
110 Milk street, Boston, or of the myer has , on the - 
HENRY ALLEN 
3i—jan 26 





is ing 





ises. 


Billerica, Dec. 23d, 1838. 


FARM POR SALE iN HOL L Is’ TON. 

HE Subscriber offers for sale his FARM, pleasantly 

situated in Holliston, on the road leading from Hollis- 
ton to the village of U nionville, two and a half miles from 
the Meeting House, intlolliston. ‘and the same distance from 
the Depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, ia Union- 











ARM consists of ninety acres of good Land, well 

| proportioned fur mowing, tillage, pasturing, oreharding and 

wood lands, and is fenced wholly with stone wall, and a 

good and convenient House and Barn, aud out buildings on 

| the same, which are all nearly new, aad the pastures are 

“free from bush, and well supplied with never failing water ; 

andalberal credit will be given fora large part of the 
purchase money if required. WILLIAM PHIPPS, 
Molliston, Jan, 9th, 1839. u—feb2 

NEW SHOE ORE. 
CHARLES HAYNES, 

OULD inform his friends, customers, and the Pab- 

lie generally, that he has tuken the new Store, No. 

368 Washington strect, third door north of Essex st, where 

he intends keeping a full assortme eat of Ladies’, Gentlemens? 

Lad’s, Misses’ and Childrens’ BOOTS & SHOES, of 

the best quality, whieh he will sell at the lowest market 











orice. 
, EDWARD HAYNES, Jr. having left the Retail trade, 
would recommend his former customers to eall at the above 
Store, where they will be sure to find a full aseorunent of 
| the above named articles, and at = prices. 





OVAL. 
NOYES hae removed from 34 Congress street to 


@58 Washi reet, where any be found a good as- 
sortment of CLOTHS. CA CASSLI 
i ICY G 


ERES, VESTINGS and 
GOODS at very low prices. "A share of pablic 

>, eis tfully solicited. 

P as pty ween a splendid ane nt of CRA- 

v ats for Gentlemen’s wear. jan---26 


CHURCH BELL 
ENRY N. HOOPER & CO. Fomndien, No. 24 
Comunercial Street, are prepared to cast in pod most 
perfect manver BELLS of any “1° required on the most 
favorable terms. Particular attention paid to c HU RCH 
BELLA, and their tone warranted need 
Old Betus Fe-cast at short notice. 
ANE & CROOME, sting 
actu RS of Cabinet Furniture, 

pad Sofas, Couches, &c., at No. 479 Washington 
wret, opposite Warhington Ban 

. B. 


26 .-ly 








Orders solici.ed and faithfully executed. 





—~ et oe 





‘Susan’ Susan, do not wed, 

See by what a sleader 
Lovely Susam, who regains 

Power that ’s lost, or power that wanes? 
Magic threads—and chooses chains. 
Vulgar matter though we find ” 

Linked more stroag when close combined, 
Such is pot the law of mind, 

Spirit cannot be confined. 

Mind can travel far or near; 

Search the utmost starry sphere ; 

Then return untired, as soon 

As common trav’lers from the moon. 


Think not, Susan, to compare 


. ame I 





Laws of earth or laws of air, 
With the whims of Cupid’s train; 
Cupid’s Jaws we seek in vain. 
Hast thou moy'd im briiant sphere, 
Rouad an object uly dear? 
Round parent's fervent love, 
Holy as that flame above? 
Nay!—thou wert the central light; 
He was bat thy satellite. 
Still remain, a radiant suo, 
Not a planet—shone upon. 
Brilliant still, nor jet a star, 
Or an idle wanderer 
Hide thy rays, long wont to glow 
On all thy worshippers below. 
Hymen’s torch may seem more bright, 
Dazzle more the rivished sight: 
Parent’s love ’s a constant light 
Not eclipsed in gloamiesi night. 


asa soldier in common \ 
the yeomanry of that place. 





minute-men—that is, he was between 40 and 
60. Military commissions were not quite so” 
plenty inthose days as they have since been, 

and their multiplication has been so rapid 

that their value has decreased in degree with 
the old continental paper money, or the State 

bills of credit that were multiplied till they 

ceased to have any. And we understand 

that it is now considered no great honor to 

hold a commission in the militia less than that 

of Ensign! In former days this was not so, 

and a warrant from the commander of a com- 

pany was gazed on, and cherished, and hon- 

ored, equal to a modern commission trom the 

Governor under the great seal of the Com- 
monwealth, granting and bestewing the title 
ofa Lieutenant and Gentleman to the good 
and trusty receiver. 

Mr. Eames was appointed a Corporal in 
his company uader warrant from his Captain 
—having first been clected by a majority of 
votes of his fellow-soldiers—for ovr ancestors 
never intrusted important appointing powers 
to any individual ; and he was ever after 
known, and called, and honored under the 


title of Corporal Eames. His given name 





Qait not, then, thy happy sphere, 
All attracting—ar and near, 

Let the earth enjoy thy rule, 
Happiness thy destined goal. 
Buss I wish thee!!—but that boon 
Lights so seldom!—flies eo soon!— 
None enjoy the Foene long, 

She *s as transient as my song. 








MARCH, 

Farmers must now wake up; the days are 
nearly as long as the nights and hired men 
can now earn something more than their 
board. The wood pile must now be attended 


to. Let it be cut and split and housed before | 


the time of poughing for it is fatiguing busi- 
ness to cut wood in warm weather. Besides 
it is quite annoying to be called on by the 
good lady in hay time to go and get a rail 
out of the fence to kindle a fire to boil the 
potatoes. Rails are made of ‘‘sterner stufl’’ 
than to be used thus and any common dry 
wood will answer well enough to boil the pot. 

If you use a stove you must have dry wood 
or trouble in the kitchen; and if there be no 
scolding it is a sad sight to behold a pretty 
woman think scold, if you can possibly avoid 
it. Her charming eyes were never made to 
weep over a smoky fire, and the readiest way 
to dry them is to procure dry wood. If you 
use a fire place dry wood will burn better 
than green, and you need not keep half so 
much on the fire. 

By using dry wood your saving is greater 
in moderate weather than in the coldest; for 
you cannot make a small quantity of green 
wood burn, but two sticks of dry will be as 
lively in a moderate evening as parched peas 
in a skillet. Wood that is housed ipamedi- 


ately after splitting will not be kindled quite 


so readily as that which has been exposed to 
the air a month or two, but it is believed to 
have more spirit and life in it and to give out 
more heat. The least approach to rottenness 
injures any kind of wood for fuel, and the sap 
wood, while drying, should not be exposed to 
the weather. 

As a general rule, wood that is dry is val- 
uable in proportion to its weight, and the 
white birch, whose branches were formerly 
supposed to have marvellous virtues—in cer- 
tain cases—but to be uafit for fuel, is now 
known to yield a good degree of warmth in 
other places than under a boy's jacket. This 
wood should invariably be split and housed. 
Its bark is so impervious that the air can ney- 
er peep through unless the log be opened. 
When weil preserved it is a valuable fucl, 
and worth two thirds as much as some kinds 


of oak. 


A HEALTHY DISTRICT. 

Within a few years seven farmers have 
died in one district in Framingham whose 
ages severally exceeded 80. Six of these 
lived on six farms in one range and they were 
next door neighbors—the seventh within half 
amile of some of them. “Their names were 
Col. David Brewer, John Mayhew, Captain 
Richard Fisk, Jonas Eaton, Josiah Temple, 
Jonathan Rugg, and Asa Littlefield. They 
lived in that portion of the town which has 
been called Salem-end ever since the perse- 
cution of the witches of Salem, which drove 
many inhabitants away to seck a more safe 
asylum. Among the families that removed 
to Framingham were those of Cloyes and 
Nurse, whose names are often mentioned in 
the Salem history and whose descendants are 
still inhabitants of Framingham, 

Clear out all your defective tuemips cad 
potatoes from your cellar. Pye 


| death at an advanced age. 
| superseded and therefore was not bound by 
| the law military to resign his office. 


think, of the town of Medfield. 














was hardly thought of. It was so totally 


merged under the title that hundreds who 


' well knew Corporal Eames, knew of no such 
| man as Nathaniel Eames—that was mere 
| matter of record on the town clerk’s book. 


Corporal Eames retained this title to his 
He was never 


He was 
not called a strict disciplinarian but he was 


| ever accounted a man of much humor and 


originality, and was esteemed by his towns- 
men, some of whom will still recollect in- 
stances of his remarks and of his jests. He 
married a lady by the name of Lovell, we 
Next day 
after the wedding, Mr. Eames’s team, ac- 
cording to previous arrangement, was driven 
over to Medfield, and the goods and chattels, 
allotted off to his lady as her portion of the 
personalty, were piled on to the cart, heaps 
upon heaps, asthick as Sampson’s thousands. 
When they were all loaded and bound fast 
by ropes, and bolstered up with straw to pre- 
vert the chafing of the new furniture, and all 
vas ready for the journey, Mr. Lovell, the 
father of the lady, addressed Corporal 
Eames,—as was often the practice in those 
days,—and in the presence of two or three 
witnesses wished it to be understood that he 
did not give these goods to his daughter, but 
only lentthem. A nice sense of honor—may- 
hap the military spirit—of the Corporal rose 
at once, and without hesitation he called out 
to his teamer, ‘Stop! sir, stop! tilt em up, 
tilt ‘em up! 
Framingham. 
borrow goods!” Mr. L, thought it prudent 
to yield the point and not be too strict in the 
terms of the treaty. The goods were driven 
off and taken as good care of as they would 
have been in Medfield. 

Corporal Eames one day called into a pub- 
lic house on his return from the mill, to avoid 
a shower that was threatening. Several of 
his neighbors, either from a fear of liquid— 
or for the want of some—had assembled 
there long before him, and on the entrance 
of the new-comer were all ready with their 
jests for which he was not so well prepared. 
It is said by aged people that before the rev- 
olution it was customary, when from any 


| cause the outer man was drenched, to drench 


the inner also, to support an equilibrium; and 
that it often happened to our military officers 
to mistake the rule and to wet the inside first, 
and thus be ever prepared for a drenching 


from the clouds. 


Corporal Eames,’ who always bore the 
character of a temperate man, told with 
much humor his reception at this public 
house. 
bors assembled there and all very ready to 
talk; that when one attempted a jest the 
whole would burst out in a fit of laughter.— 
He could not perceive any wit in their jests, 
and could not account for their mirth; he said 
he made up his mind that they were a set of 
fools, and he could not bring his muscles for 
his life to join them in the merry laugh. He 
said they asked him to sit down—passed the 
toddy to him—and before he had been there 
half an hour he thought them the cunningest 
men he had ever seen. 


He said he found many of his neigh- 


Mr. Eames would often jest about the im- 
portance of his commission. He was at Bos- 
ton with a load of produce forsale, and the 
purchaser finding Mr. EF. an active and in- 
telligent man ofien gave him the title of Cap- 


mencement of that event he was one the | 












[Communication.} 
To tar Epiror or trae CuLtivaTor: 


Last evening an’ agricultural meeting was 


Ps 


holden at the Representatives’ Hall, by ad- 
journment from Thursday last; the subject of 
Manures, which was in order for discussion, 
was poned to give place to some remarks 
on the Culture of Silk and Mulberry Trees 
from gentlemen who were then present and 
could not attend the subsequent meetings.— 
This course caused some disappointment and 
many left the hall; others waited paticntly and 
will no doubt profit by the information com- 
municated; the statements offered did credit 
to the authors, and went to show that Silk 
can be: grown to profit. It was abundantly 
shown that the Morus Multicaulis, so called, 
which is now engrossing thg attention of the 
community, and is the subject of one of the 
greatest speculations in which Americans 
have engaged, which is sending so many of 
our citizens to the Southern States, to Flori- 
da, and tothe West India Islands to grow 
trees, not to raise silk from, but to sell at ex- 
horbitant prices, is comparatively a worthless 
plant, which will not endure our winters; 
must be taken up early in the fall, be packed 





and ke 
s 


; where_ they 
it eis Sa a bareaet aad dae 
rie in the subject of multicaulis and other 


|.seeds, 


so you may think to write so 
simple.as it, is, our suc- 
cess W on the observance of a few 
simple. rules, which I shall ina plain way 
give in their proper 8. no one des- 
pi because they are simple. There 
is ar cei the _. Al- 
though men of high reputation for science, in 
Europe, have devoted much time to scientific 
experiments and haye written volumes upon 
the subject,—still, as it regards the American 
System, their writings will benefit us but lit- 
tle. 

Our system must vary materially from that 
of Europe or China. Our country is exten- 
sive, its soil and climate are various, Its 
people are too active and enterprising to de- 
vote their time and attention to the petty de- 
tails of foreign authors; nor is this necessary. 

I do not say that these details may not be 
useful for other countries, but that they are 
not necessary for us. And if by these few 
pages I shall be able so far to remove the 
mystery which has been for centuries desiga- 
edly thrown over the culture of silk, as to in- 
duce our farmers generally to engage ear- 
nestly ia the business, I shall have accom- 


Let sik Sa.for. co» simple. imal- 
ante ture for us p 
much ab 





carefully in sand in the cellar, and is then 
liable to be lost; must be set out in the | 
spring in a thoroughly pulverised soil, well 
manured, and kept clean through the season, 

when its leaves, which are large, may be | 


the worms in some of the earlier stages of | 
their growth, as they are very watery and do 
not afford that solid, substantial food necessa- 
ry for the worm in the last stage, when four- 
fifths of the food taken by it is consumed.— 
In this latter respect st was shown, that it was 
not to be compared with the white mulberry, 
which isso hardy a plant that it has been 
successfully applied to the forming of hedge 
fences. 


the close of the evening; further remarks 
were offered on the application of saltpetre; 
100 Ibs. to the acre, pulverized and sown 
broad-cast, the cost $6 per 100 lbs. ‘The re- 
sults were favorable, yielding increased crops 
of hay for two or more years. 
in which manures pass from the soil was 
touched upon, but the consideration of the 
subject was deferred to the adjourned meet- 
ing to be held on Thursday next, at 7 o’clock, 
P.M. The speakers seem to be divided into 
two classes; first, the rising, who hold to 
the doctrine of the going upwards of the val- 
uable parts of the manure in a gaseous form, | 
as it is thrown off in the process of fermenta- | 
tion or decomposition, and is taken up by the 
spongioles or mouths of the roots of the plants, 
or becomes entangled among the particles of 
soil in its passage to the suriace, to be there 
taken into the atmosphere by evaporation.— 
The second, those who contend that the 





I can borrow goods enough in | 
I dont come to Medfield to | 


strength of the manure is leached downward, 
being rendered soluble and is aided onward 
by the water falling on the surface. It wus | 
remarked that wells were impregnated with | 
liquid manures, and it was replied to from | 
the chair that a well near a hog-sty had for 
| years aijorded an abundance of the purest 
| water. Manure heaps were said to impreg- | 
nate the soil, to leach down to some depth; 
we remark that a heap of dung four feet high | 
| well saturated with moisture, would impart a 
| portion of that moisture to dryer adjacent | 
earth, whether above, beneath, or around it, | 
| if in contact; admit that it soaks down, what | 
| then? Does it follow from this fact of the ap- 
plication of 1344 cords of wet dung to the | 
acre which soaks down, say one foot, that 56 | 
cords to the acre, which would be only two | 
inches deep, and is mixed with the soil, and | 
is wet by the rains and snows which fall upon | 
it during the ycar, amounting to about 30 | 
inches, 1 ask, does it foilow that this latter 


will leach through the soil below the depth 
moved by the plough? or I would ask, does 
seven cords, (a common dressing,) which 
would be equal to the depth of one fourth of 
an inch, does this pass through to benefit 
Capt. Symmes’s farmers on the inner surface 
of this terrestrial bombshell? 1 trow not. 
Two inches is six cuts to the foot in depth; 
one cubic foot will cover six superficial feet 


of superficial feet in the rod) gives 45 cubic 





| of wood, &e, to the rod, 45 feet multi- 
plied by 160 rods per acre is evual to 66 
| cords, 28 cords per acre will be one inch 








tain while he was engaged in unloading and ! 


‘set, in fact well filled, before the white 


two inches deep, six inches 272 (the number 
| 
| 


feet, equa! to two and four-filths of a foot 
wood measure, of 16 cubic feet to the foot 


deep, 14 cords will be half an inch deep, 7 
cords one fourth of an inch deep. . 
February 22. J. M. 


SILK, 
‘*Eight years experience and observations in 
the culture of the Mulberry tree, and in the care of the 

Silk Worm by Mr. Whitmarsh, of Northampton. 

No kind of Mulbury under cultivation can 
be produced from seed, By the above asser- 
tion, | mean that if we wish to cultivate or 
propogate any particular kind of mulberry, 
we must nut expect to do it by seeds. We 
may indeed selcct many valuable kinds from 
secdlings. Some produce fewer varieties 
than others—but a particular mulberry, like 
any other fruit tree, must be continued by 
graftings or cuttings. LI have trees four years 
old, which I raised from fruit gathered by 
myself {rom the Multic@ulis trees in my own 
grounds. Of {vur trees no two are alike, and 
neither of them like the parent tree. All 
have lobed leaves Two of them have leaves 
no larger than the smallest white mulberry, 
This could not be the result of mixture from 
other trees, as the multicaulis fruit was fairly 

ite mulber- 














easily picked, and are suitable food for | 


| been confirmed by a 


ee eho bt Manases was brought up ot | richest silks, the product of my own soil and 


~ 


The manner | 





plished the purpose for which I haye consent- 
ed thus to come before the public, in the 
face of volumes, written by scientific men,— 


| men who are deserving of all praise for their 


exertions and for the satisfactory resulis of 
their experiments, 

These pages are merely offered as the re- 
sult of eight years experience, and close 
study and observation of the silk worm and 
mulberry, in this country, attending the pro- 
duction not only of raw silk, but the various 
articles of manufacture. ‘Ihis experience has 

rsonal inspection of 
the most celebrated silk districts of France 
and Italy. 1 must-beg pardon of my readers 
while I boast of being clothed in part with the 


looms. 

It is to this production of raw silk for ex- 
portation, that I would call the attention of 
my countrymen, ‘There is not, ia my view 
of the case one single obstacle in the way of 
complete success, and 1 now say, if our far- 
mers are true to their own interests, the 
amount of raw silk for exportation, will be in 
a few years, equal in value to the present 
cotton crop of the United States. The field 
is open to all, from Maine to Mexico. We 


| are often met by the bugbear of the “cheap 
| labor of other countries,’’ without consider- 


ing the difference of climate, and in the state 
of society, and without regard to facts, which 


It is an ascertained fact that a merchanta- 
ble article of raw silk may be produced for 
market, at a cost not exceeding one dollar 
and fifty cents per pound, and that the silk 
of this country is superior to most, and equal 
to any, in the world, 

I speak from experience in regard to the 
superior quality of American silk, and that 


after all are the best arguments. 
| 










as I | urer of | 
» | vate credit, 










| State not of the pri- 
the poor ttbich mation was 
lost, yeas 16, nays 24.- 
The question was then taken on the pas- 
sage of the bill, and carried in the affirmative, 
In the House.—Mr. Prentiss, of Mississip- 
pi, offered two resolutions whether 
Alexander Duncan, a member of -the House 
from the State of “Ohio, was’ the ‘author of 


















certain publications which in the 
te the 19th inst., prom : 

comm a reach | 
Hoan e ents and pre 


tinued until the hour of adje 


In the Senate, Friday, Feb. 22.—Mr. Ben- 
ton trom the Committee on Military Affairs, 
towhich was referred a resolution of the Sen- 
ate instructing them to inquire into the pro- 
priety of making appropriation for defences 
on the north eastern froutier, reported a bill 
for the erection of certain military defences 
in the State of Maine; which was read, and 
ordered to.a second reading, 

The act to re’ certain acts in respect to 
navy pensions, and to make further provision 
in relation to navy pensions, 

Mr. Davis submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was idered and adopted 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Trea:- 
ury be directed to report to the Senate such 
information as he may possess, as to the fol- 
lowing particulars: 

1. ‘The amount of coin made at the Mint, 
and the amount at each of its branches, for 
one year preceding the first day of February 
last. 

2. The amount of bullion deposited at, or 
obtained for each establishment for the same 
time. 

3. The expense incurred in carrying on 
and in sustaining each establishment during 
the same time. 

The bill to prevent the interference of cer- 
tain federal officers in elections was taken 
up, and Mr. Cathoun addressed the Senate 
in opposition to the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the bill was then 
informally passed over, and the Senate ad- 
journed. 

In the House.—Mr. Fletcher, of Verment, 
on leave, presented the memorial of the in- 
habitants of St. Albans, Vermont, upon the 
subject of the attack on the steamer Caroline, 
the neutrdlity law, and the disturbances on 
the Canadian frontier. 

Mr. Naylor, chairman of a select commit- 
tee, on Commodore Elliot—recommended the 
whole subject to the Secretary of the Navy. 
The House was advised by the report not to 
meddle with the subject. 

Mr. Cambreleng moved to lay on the table 
and print all the reports, which was agreed 


to. 
Mr. Howard, on leave, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was read and agreed 


to. 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to inform this House 
whether any and what change has occurred, 
sincehis annual message, in the posture of 
the relations between the United States and 
Mexico, and to communicate to the House 
such correspondence relating thereto as may 
not be incompatiable with the public interest. 
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experience is confirmed by the op 0 
the first silk manufacturers of France and 
England. I have used the silks of France, 
Italy, Turkey, China and Bengal, in the pro- 
gress of manufactures, and give the Ameri- 
can the preference by twenty-five per cent. 

We have only to produce a sufficient quan- 
tity for trial in the London market, to prove 
that we shall complete successfully with 
countries where men live ona few cents’ 
worth of rice per day, 

It will certainly be cause for rejoicing, 
when our free and Lappy farmers can com- 
plete with the. degraded and miserable popu- 
lation of other countries, and that too from 
lands exhausted by the culture of the vilest 
of weeds—Tobacco. 











CONGRESSIONAL. 
In the Senate, Wednesday, Feb. 20.—Mr. 
Morris presented Abolition Memorials from 


nearly two thousand persons, praying for the 
abolition of slavery in the district of Colum- 


| bia. 


Mr. Spence, of Md., presented the creden- 
tials of his colleague, announcing his elec- 
tion for six years trom the 4th of March next, 
The certificate of election was read by the 


| Secretary. 


Mr Cuthbert then discussed Mr. Critten- 
den’s bill on the interference of federal offi- 
cers with elections. 

Mr. Calhoun announced his intention of 
speaking on the subject. 

The Senate then took up the bill for the 
safe keeping of the public money and for the 
punishment of public defaulters. 

Mr. Webster stated briefly some objections 

to the bill. 
+ In the House.-—Mr, Naylor, from the com- 
mittee chosen to investigate the conduct of 
Commodore Eliot, asked leave to report cer- 
tain resolutions this morning from the com- 
mittee, 

Ubjections being macs, Mr. Naylor moved 
a suspension of the rules of the House. The 
House refused—87 in faver to 49 against— 
and two-thirds being necessary. 

The House then proceeded to the order of 
the day being the bill making appropriations 
for the expenses of government. , 

Mr Bynum addressed the House until the 
hour of adjournment. P 

In the Senate, Thursday, Feb, 21.—The 
bill t to preserve the public 
money in the hands of officers and agents of 
the Government, &e., came up on its third 
reading; when f 

Mr. Webster addressed the Senate. - 

Mr. Hubbard replied at some length; when 


In the Senate, Saturday, Feb, 23.—Mr. Fil- 
ley, from the special joint committee on the 
subject of Domestic Slavery, submitted a de- 
tailed report concluding with the declaration 
that further legislative action thereon is inex- 
pedient—which was read and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Armstrong from the Committee on 
Banks, reported that is inexpedient to legis- 
late on the order of the 12th inst. relating to 
repealing the act for the appointment of Bavk 
Commissioners. 

In the House.—Petitions presented of J. 
Mowry, 2d, and 80 others praying that a pen- 
sion may be granted to Arad Dennison, a 
disabled soldier—ten petitions, . with 1253 
names, praying that the License Law may 
not be repealed. 

The two branches of the Legislature will 
meet in the Representatives’ Chamber on 
Wednesday next at half past 12 o’clock, for 
the purpose of electing a Trustee of Amherst 
College, in place of James Fowler, resigned. 


In the Senate, Monday, Feb. 25.—Qn mo- 
tion of Mr. Kinnicutt of Woreester, a call of 
the Senate was ordered, and the roll being 
called, it was found that the following mem- 
bers were absent, viz: Messrs. Armstrong, 
Ashmun, Bluke, Breed, Chandler, Eaton, 
Gurney, Hastings, Kimtall, King, Lane, Lee, 
Little, Perkins, Pratt, Quincy, Spefford, Wol- 
cott, Whimaen and Hancock—20, and on 
motion of Mr. Kinnicutt, it was ordered that 
no further proceedings be had under said call. 

In the House.-—Mr. Lincoln of Worcester, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
whom were referred a petition of Aroline Au- 
gusta Chase and others, and sundry other pe- 
titions of the same tenor, praying a repeal of 
all laws making distincti on t of 
color, nade a report thereon, concluding that 
the said petitioners have leave to withdraw 
their petitions, and that any member who has 
presented a false and fictitious memorial on 
the subject of color, be permitted to take the 
same from the files of the House; and this 
report was read,.made the ofder of the day 
for to-morrow, and directed to be printed. 

A bill concerning riots was indefinitely 
postponed, ; 

Mr. Buckingham, of Cambridge, from tle 
Committee who were instructed to report a 
joint resolution providing that the present 
session of the Legislature shall expire. on or 
before the 27th of March next—and also to 
report forthwith what public business it is in- 








p ly y that the Legislature 
shou'd act upon during the present session, 
made a re thereon, which was read and 





made the order ofthe day for to-morrow. 
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